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ANNUAL 


On May 19th, at the Arts and Let- 
ters Club, Toronto, the Canadian As- 
sociation for Adult Education held 
its annual dinner and meeting. Dr. 
R. C. Wallace, the President, was in 
the chair. The meeting was, as usual, 
brisk and cordial and closed with a 
highly informative and_ stimulating 
account of the origins and develop- 
ment of the Stratford, Ontario, 
Shakespeare Festival, given by Mr. 
Cecil Clarke. of the Old Vic, who is 
Mr. Tyrone Guthrie’s assistant in the 
present project. 


However, the meeting was also the 
happy occasion for introducing the 
first two members. D. R. Michener 
and Colin Groff, to receive Life Mem- 
berships in the CAAE and to enter 


MEETING 


their names in the Life Membership 
Album. Dr. E. A. Corbett made the 
citations. 


Colin Groff has in the course of a 
career which has taken him across 
Canada and back. been deeply con- 
cerned with, and active in, rural adult 
education. As Director of Public 
Relations for the Alberta Government, 
for Canadian National Railways and 
for the Government of Nova Scotia. 
Mr. Groff has taken advantage of 
every opportunity to meet the farm- 
ers and people in isolated centres and 
study their problems. There 
scarcely a movement directed at a 
broader and better society in rural 
areas with which Mr. Groff has not 


1s 


DR. A. E. CORBETT and D. R. MICHENER, Q.C. 





DR. ROBY KIDD and MR. COLIN GROFF 


heen connected. For the past ten 
as Secretary of the Canadian 
Federation of Agriculture, he has 
been a wise counsellor and friend to 
the Canadian Adult 


Education. 


years 


Association for 


D. R. Michener, Q.C., was Rhodes 
Scholar from the University of Al- 
berta in 1920. After a distinguished 
career at Oxford, he returned to Can- 
ada and has practiced law in To- 
In the Drew Gov- 
ernment he was Provincial Secretary 
and has been Chairman of the Rhodes 
Trust for Canada for many years. 

In 1944 Mr. Michener became a 
member of the National Executive of 
the C.A.A.E. and that year 
Chairman of a special fund raising 
committee which in a short time pro- 


ronto ever since. 


was 


vided the organization with over 
$10,000. It was largely through Mr. 
Michener’s efforts also that the An- 
nual Grant of $5000 from the On- 
tario 


able. 


During the past three years Mr. 
Michener has been Chairman of the 
National Executive of the C.A.A.E. 
and in that capacity has done much 
to establish the Association in the 
confidence of his wide circle of busi- 
ness friends and associates. His im- 
perturbability in difficult situations 


Government was made avail- 


has been a constant source of strength 
to the staff and the executive body of 


C.A.A.E. Mr. Michener has resign- 
ed as Chairman of the Executive in 
order to enter the political field as 
Conservative candidate for 
of the Federal Government. 


election 





The Democratic Paradox and 


the Humanist Somersault 


by M. V. 


N° ONE could have stated the 
4 fundamental problem of the 
democracies more clearly than Pro- 
fessor Marcus Long in his address at 
the Couchiching Conference of 1952. 
The preservation of 
ideal and way of life. 


the democratic 
said Dr. Long. 
includes the effective presentation of 
the democratic 


idea. Military con- 


tainment. however 


successful, is a 
negative ineffective 
against inner betrayal and the flow 
of ideas”. Up to now. in the cold 
war, the West has been ineffective in 
the battle of ideas, mainly because we 
have no 


policy . and “is 


adequate philosophy of 


democracy. 


Democracy demands the 
that free individual. 
But belief in the dignity and worth 
of human personality has been under- 
mined, notably by the Hegelian exal- 


tation of the State as a more rational 


assu mp- 


tion man is a 


and adequate organisation than the 
individual. Marxist communism. 
while envisaging an ideal society of 
free that this 
ideal society can be forced into exis- 
tence by manipulating the environ- 
ment. and thus falls 
that freedom can be 


achieved only by its suppression, in- 


individuals. believes 


into the con- 


tradiction 


voking the omnipotent state in order 
to set men free from the State. 

To justify our rejection of the 
communist method, Dr. Long argues. 


( “fl Jeffrey 7 


we must ask and answer the ques- 
tion: What moral 
authority inherent in the democratic 
idea? In other words, what is it that 
makes human personality sacred and 
forbids the 


is the source of 


methods 
which. in the democratic view. vio- 
late the 
sonality 7 


use of those 


sacredness of human 


per- 

Lp to this point in the argument 
there can be no disagreement between 
those on the one hand who accept 
Christian theology 
share Dr. 


who 
Long's secular-humanist 
standpoint on the other. 


and those 


Dr. Long goes on to point out that 
most prophets of the democratic ideal 
base their values on theological 
premises: the human personality is 
sacred because made in the image of 
God and men are brothers because 
children of God. But the theological 
basis of values was undermined and 
discredited by nineteenth-century 
thought. and. in Dr. Long’s view, can 
no longer serve as a generally ac- 
cepted foundation—apparently for no 
better reason than that people have in 
fact ceased to accept it. 


Dr. argument 
from this point, we find that he, like 
other secular humanists, pins his faith 


Following Long's 


on human reason. Man must, by co- 
operative intelligence, solve his prob- 
lems. In place of an outworn theology 
we must raise a “democratic faith in 





man, which upholds his capacity to 
solve social problems by the exercise 
of reason.” Incidentally Dr. Long 
concedes that man will not find this 
an easy job. 


Dr. Long has, in fact. executed the 
familiar gymnastic feat which I have 
ventured to call the humanist somer- 
sault. He assumes the self-sufficiency 


of man. But this assumption, which 
secular-humanists make so blandly. 
begs the fundamental question of 
human existence—the question with 
which all philosophy and religion. 
and the Christian religion par excel- 
If man is self- 
sense that he 
perfect himself and human society 
by the right use of reason and the 


lence, are concerned. 


sufficient in the can 


available natural resources, then the 
whole of Christian Theology is mean- 
ingless nonsense. If man is not self- 
sufficient in this sense, then it is mean- 


talk 


man 


nonsense to 
faith in 
his capacity to 


about a 
which 


ingless 
democratic 
holds 


problems by the exercise of reason. 


up- 


solve social 


But let us allow the humanist as- 
sumption for the moment and _ see 
where it takes us. Reaffirming “the 
principle of the worth and dignity of 
the individual”, Dr, Long urges the 
“to 


produce the social situations in which 


use of cooperative intelligence 


the principle can have full expres- 
sion”. How does this manipulation of 
the social differ from 
the Marxist picture of the ideal so- 


environment 


ciety brought into being by changing 
the environment? By assuming the 
self-perfectibility of man we have, in 
fact. conceded everything that the 
Marxists could want. For it is pre- 
the Marxists believe 


cisely because 


in the self-perfectibility of man that 
they fall into the fundamental con- 
tradiction (in which Rousseau pre- 
ceded them) of forcing men to be 
free. It is because perfection is 
thought of in terms of a social order 
that can be achieved within the di- 
mensions of historical development 
that the 
important than the human soul, and 
any methods are justified if they pro- 
mote the program. The secular 
humanist has no difficulty in detecting 
the self-contradiction of the Marxist. 
What the secular humanist does not 
so easily realise is that, having dug 
a neat pit and tumbled the Marxist 
into it, he will be in it himself the 
next moment, still hanging on to the 
Marxist’s collar. 


program becomes more 


What, in these days, we often for- 
get about democracy is that it does 
not assume the self-perfectibility of 
man. It is the essence of democracy 
that it reckons persons more sacred 
than Hence the _ prin- 
ciple of government by consent. The 
outward expression of this 
belief is the machinery of majority 


programs. 
clumsy 


rule. The inner meaning is that no 
social group has a moral right to 
force its will upon others, even for 
In other words, rather 
the sacredness of the 

the program must 
wait, and if need be must wait in- 
definitely. For democracy there are 
more precious values than the pro- 
gress of the social order along the 
mundane plane. Democracy denies 
that one lot of people has a right to 
force this imperfect world into what 
they conceive to be a more perfect 
shape if, by so doing, they override 


their good. 
than violate 


human soul. 





the personal rights of another set of 
people who prefer the existing im- 
perfections. Important as it is for 
democracy to make the 
world a better place for human beings 


to live in. 


strive to 


there is something even 


more important than putting the 
world right, and that is reverence for 
the human soul as such. And rever- 
ence for the human soul means that 
the world may have to stay wrong. 
That is what I have called the demo- 
cratic paradox, The underlying as- 


sumption of democracy, whether 
not, is that 


longs to two worlds. 


man be- 
He belongs to 
the mundane world of social and his- 


recognised or 


torical process, an imperfect world of 
conflict. inequality, selfishness, in- 
justice as well as of heroism and sacri- 
fice. And he belongs also to a King- 
dom that is not of this world, in which 
human beings are free and equal be- 
cause each human soul is of infinite 
value. The great strength of democ- 
racy is that it insists on acting as if 
the properties pertaining to man as a 
citizen of that world 
belonged to him as a citizen of the 


transcendent 


mundane world. There can be no 
other grounds for giving every man 
one vote, for not killing off the unfit. 


or for tolerating tiresome minorities. 


The great weakness of democracy is 


that. pledged to respect human beings 
as sacred, it can never sacrifice per- 
sons to programs—it can never guar- 
antee, as Communism can, to deliver 


the goods at any cost. 


It is. then, the paradox of democ- 
racy that it gives the stupidest and 
selfish member of the com- 
munity as much right to block an 
enlightened 


most 


program as the most 


intelligent and public-spirited has to 
promote it. It accords to all men cer- 
tain spiritual qualities which most 
men obviously fail to manifest at the 
level of the mundane social order. 
The glory of democracy is that it 
tries to treat men as if they were what 
God wants them to be. It is import- 
ant to grasp the implication of this 
paradox. 


It is easy to say, as the secular 
humanists are fond of saying, that the 
world would be an entirely different 
place tomorrow if only men would 
behave as rational and moral beings: 
and to go on by saying that men 
ought therefore to make special efforts 
to be rational and moral. But that is 
the fundamental question 
about the nature of man. The trouble 
throughout man’s six thousand years 
not that he 
failed to see that the world could be 
redeemed by 


to beg 


of civilised history is 


treating one another 
decently; that has always been pain- 
fully obvious. The trouble has al- 
ways been that, seeing the better, man 
has habitually and collectively chosen 
the worse. 


This is not the place to argue the 
point, but, on the face of it, there is 
clearly a good deal to be said for the 
Christian view that the spiritual pos- 
sibilities of man are shown forth as 
gleams of light in a world that is 
likely always to remain at least half 
dark; and that man rises to his full 
spiritual stature only in so far as he 
ceases to put worldly things first— 
that he is fully effective even at the 
mundane level only by disregarding 
Now if 


man does not put worldly things first, 


mundane success or failure. 


he must put something else first: and 





there must be something else worth 
putting first. If he does not actually 
think in terms of a personal God, he 
must at least believe in some Reality 
in which he lives and moves and has 
his being—and in which he and other 
souls are of 
their 


value 
this 


infinite 
fortunes in 


human 
apart from 


world. 


I am not concerned to argue the 
case for Christianity. My contention 
is the more limited one that democ- 
fact assumes the Christian 
view of reality and the nature of man 
rather than that of progressive per- 


racy in 


fection of the social order by human 
reason. If social progress were the 
ultimate good, it would be right to 
sacrifice persons for the sake of the 
program ——the generations that live 
and die on the way to the millennium 
would be merely so much expendable 
material legitimately used to produce 
the 


would be unassailable. 


millennium. The Marxist logic 
But if it is 
wrong to sacrifice persons, it can only 
be because social progress is not the 
ultimate good, and something else 
is. Democracy parts company with 
communism in its attitude to the 
means of social progress precisely 
believes in the 
the human soul 
here and now, independently of the 
state of the social order. 


because democracy 
infinite value of 
Democracy 
believes in setting the right value 
on human personality within the im- 
perfect social order, achieving the 
best possible human relations in an 
It is true that to 
heighten man’s respect for man must 


imperfect world. 


in fact lead to some improvement of 
the social order. Good personal re- 
lations redeem bad systems and im- 


prove good ones. 
ideal 


But the democratic 

approach which 
would make our direct objective the 
transformation of the social order. 
That is why the modern growth of 
the State’s power endangers the true 
spirit of democracy, in which the 
State is not the creator but the trus- 
tee of values to which the State no 
less than the individual is ultimately 
answerable. 


forbids an 


We come back to the question: 
Why is human personality sacred? 
What is the moral authority of that 
principle? It is hard to see how it 
can have its source, as Dr. Long 
suggests, in man himself. There is 
which every 
idea that man can conceive has its 
source within him, inasmuch as he 
must be capable of apprehending it. 
But the sacredness of human person- 
ality is not a human construct, like 
a code of law. 


of course a sense in 


What man creates he 
is entitled to change. Laws can be 
repealed and customs evolve. But 
if it means anything to say that 
human personality is sacred, it means 
that our ultimate obligation to our 
neighbour is of a different kind. 
There would be nothing sacred about 
my duty to my neighbour if it were 
contingent on and 
The Nazis 
chose to deny most of the Chris- 
tian virtues; why 
entitled to do so? 


circumstance 
limited by convenience. 
were they not 
What we mean 
by calling human personality sacred 
is that it belongs to an order of 
values that holds good regardless 
of circumstance, is not man-made or 
socially constituted, but is recognised 
by man (with varying degrees of 








the 
social process and as claiming our 
unconditional loyalty. In their pa- 
gan morality the Nazis were not only 


clearness) as being prior to 


being unwise; they were being evil. 


A simple and old-fashioned ex- 
planation of the duty to reverence 
other human beings as ends and 
not use them as means is that God 
made us and loves us, and we ought 
also to love one another. 
aware that there is 
quate 
quate” 
the weight of experience. 


I am not 
any other ade- 
and by “ade- 
I mean capable of carrying 
And it is 
interesting to find Dr. Long making 
this very significant admission: “Hav- 


explanation 


ing abandoned God, nowhere could 
man find a satisfactory substitute as 
a source of moral standards.” 


Whether or not we are necessarily 


committed in the long run to a 


theistic least 
brought back to the acknowledgment 
of a Kingdom that is not of this 


world 


position, we are at 


an order of reality which 
holds good independently of success 
or failure at the mundane level. 
Whether we take the phrase literally 
or picturesquely, my duty to my 
neighbour is to see him as God sees 
him 
It is the central con- 
tention of this paper that the philo- 
sophical 


him. and treat as God wants 


him treated. 
foundation of democracy 
is essentially a religious one, and 
that to try to make democracy stand 
up without religion is a balancing 
feat egg 
look silly by comparison. The fact 
that religion is out of fashion is in 


which makes Columbus’s 


itself a sufficient reason why demo- 


cracy is less effective than it ought 


to be. But to seek a non-religious 
basis for democracy is to make for 


a mirage. 


Finally, although it is not my 
business in this paper to attempt to 
expound the Christian faith, it is 
worth drawing attention to one fea- 
ture of the Christian view of life 
because it has been persistently mis- 
understood. I refer to the “other- 
worldliness” of Christianity. Chris- 
tianity is not otherworldly in the 
sense that this world does not matter. 
It is true that, for Christians, the 
ultimate meaning and value of life 
are to be found beyond this world. 
But Christianity is a religion of in- 
carnation; the eternal truths have to 
be discovered and learnt through 
the experience of this world. Jesus 
of Nazareth said some uncompromis- 
ing things about those who do, or 
do not, feed the hungry, clothe the 
naked, and shelter the homeless. 
Food and clothes and houses are not 
ends in themselves; they are not the 
final measure of the quality of human 
life. But they are the means through 
which in this world we can witness 
to the love of God who cares for the 
the 
much as ye did it unto the least of 
.” The kind of other- 
worldliness that is content to 
template eternal verities in disregard 
of human suffering and material 
needs has no sanction in the New 
Testament. On the other hand, it is 
the Christian assurance that 
mundane things are not ends in 
themselves that we see reflected in 
the democratic belief that persons 
ought not to be sacrificed to pro- 


hungry and homeless. “Inas- 


these. 
con- 


these 


grams. 





The Shakespeare Festivals 


in Canada 


The Earle Grey Players 


(The following description of the 
origins and development of The 
Earle Grey Players was prepared by 
an associate of the company.) 


E live in a world dominated 
by machines. 
the island of Liliput, individual 
thought and freedom has been en- 


Like Gulliver on 


meshed by threads spun by robots. 
In far this 
nowhere 
the 
free 


so as country is 
this more 

The drama. 
uninhibited, 
paralysed and devitalised, and the 
living theatre has virtually ceased to 
function. 


con- 


cerned, is true 


than in theatre. 


once so and is 


The films. the radio. and 
more recently television have forced 
it from its own stage. 


Fortunately this expulsion is likely 
to be temporary, for to the percep- 
tive signs are not wanting that the 
living theatre will shortly return to 
take up its position as the highest 
form of dramatic One of the 
most significant proofs of this re- 


art. 


turn is the re-awakening of interest 
in Shakespeare and the re-discovery 
that he wrote not for an age but for 
all time. Even that most determined 
and thought, the 
film, has been forced to bow to that 


interest 


enemy to poetry 


by making two well con- 
ceived and executed screen versions 


of Shakespeare. 


But though the mechanical theatre 
can. if it is compelled, give partial 


8 


life and humanity to the drama, 
nothing short of the complete return 
of the living theatre can permanent- 


ly and satisfactorily restore them. 


Fortunately a number of people 
are laboring to that end. None more 
so than the members of the Toronto 
Shakespeare Festival, founded by 
Earle Grey and Mary Godwin. This 
Festival is now in its fifth season. 
aims 
and steady growth of audiences. it 
every prospect of 
interest in the living theatre to at 


least one section of Canada. 


The 


held each summer 


and, by its history, declared 


shows restoring 


Festival is an open air one, 
in the beautiful 
quadrangle of Trinity College, Uni- 
of How it came 
into being is best described in Earle 


Grey's own words: 


versity Toronto. 
“Some time ago, 
as newcomers. exploring the campus 
of Toronto University for the first 
time, my wife and I suddenly 
Trinity We 
struck by the beauty and calm im- 
pressiveness of its quadrangle. Notic- 
the fine north the 
thought came that here was an ideal 
Tweljth 
Some years passed and other 
but like 
minating seed the idea remained in 
our minds. Finally it sprouted, and 
with 


‘ame 


upon College. were 


ing terrace. 


stage for 


Vight. 


matters 


Shakespeare's 


intervened, a ger- 


the sympathetic co-operation 














REHEARSAL 


of Dr. Seeley, Provost of Trinity 
College. a few tentative performances 
of the play were given. They were 
well received and were followed later 
by other plays of Shakespeare. 
Public support continuing, in 1949 
the Shakespeare Festival in its pre- 


sent form was launched.” 


Mr. and Mrs. Earle Grey 
Godwin) 


(Mary 
are of long professional 
experience in the 


living theatre. 


They came here from London, Eng- 


land, in 1939 on a British Council 
sponsored tour of plays. and after 
visiting many Canada 
Mrs. Earle Grey. 
or, to call her by her stage name. 
Vary professional 
pianist before she received her classi- 
cal stage training in Sir Philip Ben 
She 
Dame Sybil Thorndike. 
with Tyrone Guthrie, and in London 
(England) 


places in 
settled in Toronto. 


Godwin. was a 


Greet’s Shakespeare Company. 


was. with 


and tours. 
She also founded the Charta Theatre. 


productions 


a play producing society in London. 


Earle Grey had his early training 
in the Abbey Theatre, Dublin, with 
the Irish Players, and the Stratford- 
on-Avon Frank 
Companies. He was 
in the Oxford Play- 
house, playing with such actors as 
John Gielgud, Flora Robson, Tyrone 
Guthrie and He has 
appeared in all the principal London 
theatres and upon Broadway. He 
has toured England, South Africa, 
Canada and the United States. He 
has written many radio plays and 
adaptations and has directed his own 
companies: in 


and Sir Benson 
Shakespeare 


leading man 
| 


Elissa Landi. 


Britain and 
The radio series “The Way 
of the Spirit” (written in collabora- 
tion with Canon J. E. Ward) has 
won several high radio awards and 
is now 


CBC. 


Great 
Canada. 


in its eleventh season on the 


The Toronto Shakespeare Festival 
has made theatrical history, being the 
first successful presentation of its 
kind on this side of the Atlantic. 





Since its inception it has striven to 
prove that traditionally presented 
Shakespeare is a joy to the lover 
of literature as well as a robust and 
enthralling entertainment to the 
average playgocr. Mr. Grey reminds 
us repeatedly that this is no acade- 
mic offering for scholars alone: nor 
an eccentric staging to catch sensa- 
tion mongers; it is Shakespeare as 
it written and much it must 
have been played 350 years ago. 
And the brightly lit stage. the star- 
lit sky, the summer night atmosphere 
in the quadrangle built in the style 
of the 16th Century, create a memor 


Is as 


able and unique setting. 


In the Festival 
Company set forth their attitude to- 
words the plays very plainly. This 
is “to present the plays with simpli- 
city, according to the intention of the 
author: persuaded that he 
knew more about dramatic art than 
any. To take no liberties with them. 
nor allow any person to stand bet- 
ween them and their audience. To 
re-capture — the spontaneous 
reliance upon the ima- 
gination, with its fusing of player 


their literature 


being 


swift. 
action and 
and spectator in a common experi- 
ence, which was common in Shake 
speare’s day.” They have discovered 
the truth of the famous actor’s re- 
mark that “Shakespeare is a good 
horse all to 
back the saddle and 
him carry you.” 


and one has do is w 


sit well in let 


One of the most attractive features 
of the the of 


Elizabethan music. given free to the 


Festival is concerts 
play goers each Sunday evening in 
the Hall of Trinity College. 
Throughout the life of the Festival 


Great 


LO 





the love of this ancient music has 
been growing up so that. beautifully 
performed by musicians of internat- 
ional repute, the little known cadence 
of 16th century music is heard, in 
many instances played upon instru- 
from that In 
Strachan Hall almost 

the audience be 
doublet and The 
strains of treble viol, viola-de-gamba 


ments dating time. 
candlelit 
feels that 


wearing 


one 
should 
hose. 


and harpsichord never had a more 
fitting background than this noble 
The songs that Shake- 
the 


college hall. 
knew. 


live again. 


speare music he loved. 


There have been many colorful 


Festival years. 
\ cutting from the mulberry tree 


happenings during 


that grows in Shakespeare’s garden 
was presented to the Company by 
the Trustees of Shakespeare’s Birth- 
place, as a memorial of the Festival. 
With Beefeater attendance. it 
planted in Trinity quadrangle by Sir 
Alexander Clutterbuck, British High 
During 


was 
Commissioner. the Festival 


4 


fr ad ‘ 
a 
Se 


i 8): 048, 
06D id SF me m4 


i= 


DIRECTOR 





last season, a 
Dr. Seeley, 
First 
Folio of Shakespeare’s plays, loaned 
by the Folger Library, Washington. 
This was the first time a First Folio 


opening ceremony 
read by 


of Trinity, from a 


passage was 


Provost 


had ever been on Canadian soil. 


Gifts of 
actors of the past have been receiv- 
has the 
oriental chain worn by Sir Henry 
“Shylock.” 


jewelled 


souvenirs of the great 


ed and Earle Grey now 


Irving while 
Another 
sloves worn by the same actor as 
“Benedick” during his famous Ly- 
ceum Theatre production of Much 
Ado About Nothing. 
worn by the actor who plays the 
1953 


playing 


treasure is the 


These will be 


same character during the 


lestival production. 


The happiest relations exist be- 
tween the Festival Company and the 
Memorial Theatre. Stratford-on-Avon, 
and each season messages of good 
The 


Festival Company comprises amongst 


will are exchanged. Toronto 


its members actors long and deeply 
of Shake- 


ambitious 


tradition 
with 


versed in the 
speare, toge ther 
young artists who are establishing 
their own traditions under the guid- 
ance of their elders. The star system 
is taboo; reliance is placed entirely 
work. By adherence to 
this fundamental principal. a strict 


upon team 


standard of has been 


achieved. 


production 


Although the Festival is now well 
established, it must not be supposed 


that it was born with a silver spoon 


mouth. In its initial 
short 
still none too plentiful 


not been 


in its stages 
indeed, it is 
and had it 


for the unselfish labors of 


money was \ ery 


all concerned, the venture might not 
have succeeded. It has always oper- 
ated without subsidy and still relies 
upon its box office for financial sur- 
vival. Lack of funds for that wide 
spread publicity which seems to be a 
modern necessity has had to be offset 
hy the good reports of audiences. 


\fter the conclusion of the Festival 
the Company make an annual visit 
to McMaster University, Hamilton, 
to play to members of the Summer 
School 


with 


there. 
their when a 
Shakespeare play is brought to the 
schools and colleges of Toronto and 


This is in keeping 


winter service. 


environs. In 1952 twenty-four such 
schools were visited during a period 
of eight weeks, the Company travel- 
ling over 1,300 miles. These school 
tours, which have the approval of the 
Department of Education and_ the 
Board of Education, are 
theatrical and educational 


history, and nowhere else in the Do- 


Toronto 
making 
minion is such a service rendered. 
The play next autumn will be the 
Festival production of As You Like 
It and bookings are now being re- 
ceived. 


While unrivalled 
situation in Trinity College for their 
summer Festival, the Company are 


they have an 


searching for suitable premises for 
theatre. 
When found, such a building will 
see the fulfilment of their long term 


conversion into a_ winter 


aim. namely, a permanent classical 
theatre where plays of quality of all 
periods will be presented. 


To those of us who prefer the 
living to the mechanical theatre, and 
are aware of its essential contribu- 


tion to the intellectual and = artistic 





life of our people. the work being 
done by this Shakespeare Festival 
Company deserves our support. This 
year when our thoughts are turned 
pointedly towards the great english 
language heritage of so many of us. 
should be marked by increased sup- 
port of the living theatre in general 
and of this Festival Company no less. 


The Festival this year which has 
heen extended to nearly 5 weeks will 
run from July 1 to August 1. 
sive. 


inclu- 
Three plays will be given dur- 
ing that period. 


Much Ado About Nothing 
1-10: Winter’s Tale 
You Like It 


July 
July 13-18: As 
July 20-Aug. 1. 


SHAKESPEARE, AT 
STRATFORD, ONT. 

The Stratford Shakespearean Fes- 
tival of Canada Foundation is pre- 
senting the two plays, Richard III, 
and All’s Well That Ends Well, dur- 
The 
plays will be alternated every even- 
ing. but Saturday visitors will be able 
to see both if they attend the matinee 
as well as evening performance. The 
cast supporting Alec Guinness has 
several Canadian members. some of 
whom are being lured home from 
successful productions in the States 
and England by the Festival. Peter 
Mews, is a Canadian who has been 
with a_ theatre 


ing the coming summer season. 


Bermuda 
during the past season and is join- 


group in 
ing the new company. Douglas Rain. 
who is to understudy Alec Guinness 
in Richard III is from Winnipeg 
and has spent the last three years 
ttached to the Old Vic Theatre in 
Harold Burke. 


London. Jonathan 


White and his 
Hutchings. 
Donald 
are 


wife the former Jo 
Beatrice 
Harron, all 


leaving 


and 
Toronto. 


Lennard, 
from 
dramatic studies and 
careers in England and the States to 
act in the Stratford Festival. Olga 
Landiak from London. Ontario, also 
will return from her studies in Eng- 
land. Toronto will recognize Nor- 
man Roland as Randolph Crowe. The 
Duke of Clarence will be played by 
Lloyd Bochner from Toronto whose 
experience has been largely in the 
States. A relative newcomer to the 
theatre. Neil Vipond. will join the 
Stratford Company after only two 
and a half years stage experience in 
Toronto and Kingston. Only four 
members of the cast are not Cana- 
dian. 


\ theatre is being built in Strat- 
ford to hold 1.500 people. It will 
have a terra cotta and blue canvas 
canopy this summer but during the 
next three years the Foundation is 
hopeful of constructing a permanent 
building on the concrete 
laid. The 
audience will sit in a semi-circle in 
tiered seats which will at the farthest 
point be only 52 feet from the stage. 


top of 


foundations now being 


The success of the undertaking will 
he of great encouragement to Cana- 
dian theatre. which seems at last to 
have actors of Canadian 
talents 


interested 


background whose outgrew 


Canadian demand. 





The cover picture is a photograph of 
an Earle Grey Shakespeare production 
in Trinity Quadrangle, Trinity College, 
Toronto. 

















Newfoundland Folk Musie 


by Jean 


T Hk Newfoundland outport is one 
of the few places remaining in 


Canada where social conditions 
favour the survival of folk songs, and 
even there it is mostly the older peo- 
In the ur- 


ban centres near St. John’s on the 


ple who sing them now. 


\valon Peninsula, and in the “com- 
pany towns” on the west coast and in 
the interior, the radio, the gramo- 
phone and the juke box have largely 
replaced singing, but in the small 
fishing villages, scattered along 6,000 
miles of coast, the people still live 
much as did, the 
men fishing in summer and cutting 


their forefathers 


wood in the lumber camps in winter. 
In the particularly, where 
there are few roads. the isolation re- 
mains: 


north 


travel is by boat in summer 
and by dog team in winter, and each 
little community is thrown largely on 
its own resources for entertainment. 
New foundlanders and 
friendly, and songs and dancing are 
part of their daily life. Where there 


is no fiddle or accordion for a dance. 


are sociable 


the local singer is much in demand 
and a man 
strong voice can do so for 


to produce “chin music”, 
with a 
every other dance throughout the 
evening without running out of tunes, 
and can end up with a long ballad 
without showing any signs of hoarse- 


ness, 


Newfoundland songs fall into three 
the Old World or tra- 


ditional songs. which were brought 


main groups 


out by the early settlers and have 


Horwood 


been handed down orally from gen- 
eration to generation; the older local 
songs, mostly 19th century, which 
are nearly always concerned with 
some disaster; and the later songs. 
composed since the turn of the cen- 
tury, which are generally humorous. 


Since most of the original settlers 
were English fishermen from Devon 
and there has been 
little immigration since the wave of 
Irish who came over in the early 
19th century, the traditional songs 
are mostly English and Irish. Many 
are 17th and 18th century, particu- 
larly the English ballads: a few are 
lyrics. 


and Somerset. 


One of the oldest songs still 
sung is “Lamkin”, which is believed 
to date from the 14th century; an- 
other is “Johnny Dunlay”, 
speaks of Saxon soldiers. 


which 
An 
ample of the ballad type is “Lady 
Margaret”, sometimes called “Sweet 
William’s Ghost”, 


eX- 


which begins: 


“Lady Margaret was sitting in 
her own lone home, 

That was built of lime and stone: 

Lady Margaret was sitting in 
her own lone home 

When she heard a dead man’s 
moan.” 


Other well-known ballads which are 
still sung in Newfoundland are “Lord 
Bateman”, “The Twelve Apostles”, 
“Who Is at My Window Weeping” 
and “The Young Bungereye”. The 
words of these songs have been pre- 
with surprising 


served accuracy. 





though slight variations are found 
in different parts of the Island. Oc- 
old has local 
touches added, as for example. “The 
Gallant 
version 


casionally an song 


Brigantine”, in which one 
substitutes the word “New- 
foundland” for “my native land” and 
refers to “St. John’s town”, 


The airs have been as well preserv- 
ed as the words. A number of the 
older tunes are not diatonic but fol- 
low the old Church modes. the most 
commonly used being the Dorian 
(the scale on the white keys of a 


piano from D to D). 


New foundlanders them- 


selves naturally in poetry and possess 


express 


the eift of facile composition to a 
high degree. Since the early days 
they have composed songs and _bal- 
lads interest, 
setting them to any tune that fits 


adequately. 


about local events of 
The writers have a spe- 
cial musical vocabulary and use words 
in their songs which they do not em- 
ploy in everyday life. The songs are 
not, on the whole, of high literary 
quality : 


the story and the tune are 


what make them. and words and 


phrases are freely borrowed from the 
But 
there are lines of pure poetry, as in 
“The Herons”. 


older songs. in some of them 
one of the older local 
songs which describes the wreck of 
the steamship “Eliza”: 
“Torrential rain strikes on the 
main. like to the hand of Fate. 
The 


with fear of what may be in 


waters near grow white 


wait.” 


Since settlement in Newfoundland 
19th 
century. there are relatively few local 


was not legal until the early 





songs earlier than that, and for the 
most part the date can only be guess- 
ed, Occasionally, however, the time 
of a identified, as in the 
“Whaling Song”, 


song is 


which begins: 


“It was in the year of fifty-five. 
On March the 20th day, 
Our gallant ship her anchors 
weighed 
And to sea we sailed away. 
brave boys. 


And to sea we sailed away.” 


Most of the early songs concerned a 
shipwreck or the loss of life and many 
contain reflections of the deep religi- 
ous sense of men who live close to 
the sea. 


In the later songs there is less pre- 
occupation with tragedy and the ma- 
jority are humorous in content and 


treatment. One of the best known in 


the rest of Canada is “The Squid. 


jiggin 


Ground”: 
“Oh! this is the place where the 

fishermen gather. 
With oil skins and 


Cape-Anns battened down. 


boots and 


All sizes of figures with squid 
lines and jiggers. 
They congregate here on the 


squid-jiggin’ ground. 


(mong the modern songs are a few 
love songs. like “The Star of Logy 
and “The Maid of Newfound- 


Bay” 


land”: 


“Twas on the coast of Labrador 
Where first | saw this maid. 

On Battle’s cold and stormy shore. 
Where first my heart had strayed. 

QO, were | rich or powerful. 


Her hand | would demand. 








. | would die without one sigh 
For the maid of Newfoundland.” 


The theme of the later songs is not 
invariably the 


songs composed in the °30’s, when a 


happy. There are 
large part of the fishing population 
was forced to subsist on “the dole”. 
Typical of “Hard. Hard 


is 


these 
Times”: 


“Come all you good people, il 
sing ye a song 
About the 


they get along: 


pe or people, how 


They start in the spring, finish 
up in the fall, 

\nd when it’s all over they have 
nothing at all, 


And its Hard. Hard Times.” 


The later songs are known locally as 
of 


them, like the one quoted above, begin 


“Come-all-ye's”, because many 


with these words. 


It is not the custom in Newfound- 
land to sing in harmony, nor is there 
much group singing. 
\n interesting de- 
scription of the typical method of 
rendering them is given by Elisabeth 
Bristol introduc- 
tion to “Ballads and Sea Songs of 


Newfoundland”: 


The songs are 


sung as solos. 


Greenleaf in her 


“The traditional mode of singing 
used by the older men differs from 
the straight-ahead rendering employ- 
The traditional 
singer half reclines on the raised end 


ed by the younger. 


of the typical wooden sofa and, after 
protesting modestly that he ‘has the 
cold’ and ‘never could sing anyway’. 
he... fixes his eyes on vacancy and 
begins his song. He sings with un- 
changed volume 


fort at 


of tone. without ef- 


The chief 


impersonation, 


15 


characteristic of his singing is the 


embellishment. of 


the basic melody 


with the greatest possible variety of 


turns, slurs, grace notes, quavers, un- 
expected accents, and subtle synco- 
pations. His 


and 


audience listen with 
kindled imagination 


. and as the story develops, emo- 


sympathy 


When he comes to 
about the middle of the last line, he 
stops singing and mumbles the rest in 
his speaking voice, thus indicating 
the conclusion of the song and his 
descent to earth from the heights of 
Parnassus.” 


tion is aroused. 


of New found- 
land songs have been made. The first 
was begun by Elisabeth Bristol Green- 
leaf in 1920 when she spent a summer 
in an outport on the West Coast as 
a volunteer teacher with the Grenfell 
Mission, and delightedly recognized 


Several collections 


some of the songs she heard there as 
The result, nine 
years later, was the Vassar College 
Folklore Expedition of 1929, when 
Mrs. Greenleaf, accompanied by a 
Miss Yar- 


row, spent a summer taking down the 


genuine folk songs. 


trained musician, Grace 
words and music of 185 songs, which 
were published in 1933 as “Ballads 
and Sea Songs of Newfoundland”. 
The British Cecil 
Sharp had hoped to visit Newfound- 
land but unfortunately died before 


famous collector 


he was able to carry out this plan. 
His work was. however, carried on by 
his assistant, Miss Maud Karpeles, 
1929 and 1930 visited New- 
foundland and collected 200 songs. 


who in 


Thirty of these were published in 
R. 
Vaughan Williams, under the title 


“Folk Songs 


1934 with music arranged by 


from Newfoundland”. 





Since Newfoundland became the 
1th provinee, the National Museum 
of Canada has taken an official inter- 
est in its folk songs, on the initiative 
of Dr. Marius Barbeau. During the 
last three summers members of the 
Anthropology have visited 
Newfoundland, adding to the Mu- 
seum’s collection of Canadian folk 
In 1951 and 1952 Mr. Ken- 
neth Peacock took with him a tape 
recorder and visited those settlements 
the 


Section 


s os 
songs. 


along south and east coasts 





which were served with electricity. 
where he obtained voice recordings 
of a number of songs, in addition to 
enlarging his collection by the ordi- 
nary method of writing down both 
songs and music. He hopes at some 
future date to return with a new type 
of battery recorder that will enable 
him to make recordings in the more 
remote settlements, while there are 
still some people left who know the 
old songs. 


Reprinted from the Bulletin 
Canadian Library Association. 


of the 


The Y.T.C. at U.B.C. 


by G. M. Shrum 


T. C. stands for Youth Training 
* Camp. It is one of six so- 
called “camps” which the University 
of British Columbia established to 
take care of the influx of World War 
II 
built to accommodate veterans but, 
like the others, it is a collection of 
Army or Air Force huts which, in- 
stead of being given an honorable 
dismantling when the war was over, 
were signed on for a further indefinite 
period and moved to the campus of 


Y 


veterans. This one really wasn’t 


the University. Since the term “camp” 


does not describe very accurately 
either the nature or functions of the 
accommodation, an attempt was made 
to give it the more dignified official 
title of Youth Training Centre. How- 
ever, the staff and students at 


U.B.C., it is the Youth Training Camp. 


to 


The Y.T.C. is unique for the good 
reason that there is nothing just like 


lo 


it at any other university. Although 
its uniqueness alone might not war- 
rant special attention, | think its 
general conception and purpose sure- 
ly do. At least, it is an example of how 
an interesting and worthwhile edu- 
cational program can be carried on 
without a million dollar investment 
in stone and masonry. 


The group of nineteen buildings 
which make up the Camp is located 
on land which at present is adjacent 
but it 
hoped will soon be incorporated into 


to the University which is 


the main campus area. The gite is 
about fifteen minutes walk from the 
centre of the campus. 


The accompanying plan gives some 
idea of the general arrangement of 
the buildings and of their use. The 
camp has dormitory accommodation 
for 112 students which is divided into 
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two main sections or courts of twenty- 
eight double rooms each. One sec- 
tion is normally used by women and 
the other by men. The dormitory 
courts are divided into smaller units. 
each consisting of four double rooms 
with its own washroom and outside 
entrance. The 


mens and women’s 


areas are separated by the buildings 
which are used by both groups—the 


recreation hut. the dining hall and 
kitchen, the office and the main lec- 
ture room. In the men’s area are two 
huts which are used for instruction 
in woodworking, motors and black- 
smithing: adjacent to the women’s 
section are a sewing hut and a weav- 
ing and craft building. There is also 
a building used exclusively as a pot- 
tery centre. To accommodate mem- 
bers of the Extension staff who live 
at the Camp and supervise its activi- 
ties. there are two cottages and three 
suites, 


The camp was built primarily to 
meet the requirements of the Domin- 
ion Provincial Youth Training School. 
Each year during January and Febru- 
ary from 75 to 100 young men and 
women are brought to the camp from 
all parts of British Columbia for an 
eight weeks’ rural leadership training 
course. They come from the Peace 
River District, from the islands off 
the Coast and from all parts of the 
lower mainland and the interior. This 
folk 


school for young people and is, | be- 


course is, In many respects, a 


lieve. one of the most worthwhile 
projects in adult education being car- 


ried on by the University of B.C. 


When the camp is not required for 





the leadership course, it is used by 
the Extension Department for other 
These 


length from one or two days to six 


short courses. may vary in 
weeks and may overlap or run con- 
currently. The important point is 
that the accommodation is available 
at all times of the year for adult edu- 


When it is not booked 


for Extension courses it may be used 


cation work. 


to house transient groups ranging all 
the way from visiting football teams 
to distinguished Fellows of the Royal 
Society of Canada. 


The weaving and craft rooms and 
also the sewing hut are used not only 
for short courses but also for some 
of our Vancouver evening classes, The 
24°. the standard 
World War Il huts. 


and, in addition to the usual teaching 


sewing hut is 60° 
size for army 
space. has fitting rooms and also fa- 


cilities for shrinking and dyeing 


fabrics. 


The latest addition to the Camp is 
the pottery building which is also a 
standard size army hut. This pottery 
centre, | think. deserves special men- 
tion as it is probably one of the best 
equipped pottery teaching units in 
Canada. It contains a throwing room. 
a kiln room, a greenware room and 
a glaze laboratory as well as space 
for the storage and preparation of 
clays. During the past year we have 
had a full-time resident instructor in 
attendance. He lives at the camp and 
thus is available day and night to 
supervise the work of the many en- 
Although there 
are formal classes both in the after- 


thusiastic students. 


noon and evening. much of the in- 








struction is given on an individual 


basis, 


Too frequently Extension Depart- 
ments are poorly equipped physically 
to carry out the program which is ex- 
pected of them. In general, short 
courses cannot be undertaken if lec- 
ture rooms and living accommodation 
are available only during the Christ- 
mas or summer vacation periods when 
adult groups are usually too busy to 
attend classes. It is also important 


suitable 


to have where the 


space 


necessary equipment can be more 
or less permanently installed and thus 


available whenever required. 


If the universities are to fulfill their 
responsibilities in the field of adult 
education, they must not only engage 
sufficient staff for their Extension De- 
partments but they must also provide 
the necessary accommodation and fa- 
cilities in the same way as they do 
for other departments in the Uni- 
versity. Fortunately, at the Univers- 
ity of British Columbia the Extension 


Department is very well equipped, In 
addition to our own library for books 


and plays, we 


have a visual educa- 
tion division with an adequate supply 
of films and projection equipment: 
we also have photographic, micro- 
filming and multilithing services. But 
what is really more important, we 
have the Y.T.C.. a fully equipped resi- 
dent teaching centre devoted ex- 
clusively to the work of the Depart- 
ment. It is seldom looked upon as 
a war memorial but those who use 


it are ever mindful of the circum- 
stances associated with its establish- 


ment, 


TRAVEL FOR THE PEOPLE 
by Breen Melvin 


T is trite to remark that this is an 

age of initials. However, this is 
true and another set was added to 
the long list on February 28, 1952. 
On that date the American Travel As- 
sociation, Inc. (A.T.A.) was incor- 
porated in the State of Maryland. 


The primary purpose of the A.T.A. 
is to provide a means of low-cost. 
educational or purposeful travel for 
the average urban worker, farmer. 
or professional person. The type of 
travel offered involves. in a sense. a 
new concept. Rather than purely 
recreational travel of the kind that 
has been available since the first 
means of transportation was devised, 
it is planned to open new doors and 
illumine new 


horizons for many 


“average” citizens. 

In past years, such folk have been 
able to afford in terms of time and 
money only a two or three week holi- 
day to an area within driving dis- 
tance of their homes. The American 
Travel Association expects to bring 
areas hitherto inaccessible within the 
reach of the bulk of the people on this 
continent. This will be accomplished 
through economies effected by low 
overhead administrative costs; block 
purchases of space from transporta- 
tion companies and hotels, and co- 
operative arrangements with similar 
organizations in foreign countries 
whose travel objectives are parallel 
to those of A.T.A. 

The A.T.A. traveller will visit and 
see the same historic locations, edi- 
fices, etc., as the average tourist, but 
his travel will have a real purpose by 





observance and incorporation of the 
three fundamental philosophic prin- 
ciples of educational travel. Briefly 
stated these principles are: | 


1. Presentation of «rientation pro- 


grams at appropriate times and 
places by authorities on various 
phases of life in the country be- 
ing visited. During these ses- 
sions the tour member will have 
the opportunity of directing 
questions to the speakers. 

2. Interpretation en route by quali- 
fied tour leaders and natives o! 
the country being visited. Such 
interpretation is valuable in that 
it broadens the tour member’s 
thinking and understanding of 
the scene or object being viewed. 

3. Association with persons having 
similar background and interests 
as those of the visiting groups. 
By such association the traveller 
will come to know the problems 
of other peoples and perhaps gain 
a new perspective of his own 
problems. 

Through such association the A.T.A. 
hopes to make a contribution to bet- 
ter international understanding which 
should play some part in the estab- 
lishment of a lasting world peace. 

The operations of the Association 

will be planned basically to fit the re- 
quirements outlined by each member 
organization within its particular 
field of interests. Much of this type 
of travel can be scheduled during off 
seasons to effect lower costs. Specific 
tours might be planned for the fol- 
lowing special interest groups. Co- 
operative members and officials, trade 
unionists, farmers, educators, relig- 


ious leaders. social workers. 


In some cases, the member organ- 
ization may elect to pay a part of 
the traveler's expense out of the or- 
ganization treasury: in effect, offer 
a partial scholarship to selected mem- 
hers. 

The 
secured the experienced services of 
the office and staff of the Division of 
Travel Service of the National Educa- 
This Division has 
successfully operated 
travel for NEA members during the 
past years to South 
America, Canada, the United States 
and its territories, and to northern 
and southern Europe. They are pro- 
viding. through the courtesy of Dr. 
Willard E. Givens, 
tary of NEA, the needed office space. 
equipment and staff with technical 
experience required to operate such 
travel. 


Association has fortunately 


tion Association. 
purposeful 


five Mexico, 


Executive Secre- 


At the present time the members of 
\.T.A. are: 

National Farmers Union: 

Cooperative League of the U.S.A.: 

Americans for Democratic Action: 

Congress for Industrial Organiza- 
tion: 

National Education Association of 
U.S.; 


Farm Bureau Mutual Auto’ In- 


surance Co.'s. 

General Conference of the Seventh- 
Day Adventists; 

Indiana University. 

The president of the Association is 
Wallace J. Campbell, Washington 
Representative of the Cooperative 
League of the U.S.A. Headquarters 
are located at 1521 M Street, N.W.. 
Washington 5, D.C. 








Art in Western Canada 


F. Key 


by A. 

(HE WESTERN Canada Art Cir- 
cuit holds its ninth annual meet- 

ing on the west coast this month. The 
meeting, following the pattern of the 
Circuit functions, will be a travelling 
one, having its first session at the 
Fine Arts Gallery of the University of 
British Columbia on the morning of 
May 


couver Art Gallery for an afternoon 


16, moving over to the Van- 


session the same day, meeting again 
on the Vancouver-Victoria boat on 
the morning of the 17th, holding its 
fourth session at the Art Centre of 
Victoria and then transferring across 
to the Provincial Museum of B.C. for 
a further session before returning to 
the Art Centre for its final round-up. 


This grand tour is designed to ac- 
quaint curators, art directors and 
volunteer workers with the personnel 
and problems of each individual gal- 
lery while at the same time, discussing 
plans for a continued expansion of 
Circuit activities for the coming aca- 
demic and exhibition year. 
the Circuit held its first 
organization meeting in Edmonton in 
1944, many significant developments 
have taken place in the cultural life 
of western Canada. 


Since 


At that meeting. 
three permanent art galleries existed 

and existed is undoubtedly the cor- 
rect word—in_ the hundred 
mile stretch between Winnipeg and 
Victoria. had its own 
permanent building with staff, Win- 
nipeg occupied a space in the Civic 
Auditorium building and Edmonton 


sixteen 


Vancouver 


had found quarters on the fourth 
floor of the city hall building. Today. 
three western Universities, Manitoba. 
Alberta and U.B.C., have Class A 
galleries on the campus. Regina Col- 
lege, a part of the University of 
Saskatchewan, will shortly open its 
new gallery. 


Edmonton, Calgary and 
Victoria 


occupy converted 
Calgary’s Coste House being perhaps 
the best known, and in which both 
permanent and travelling exhibitions 
are housed. Saskatoon has small but 
highly desirable quarters in the base- 
ment of the King George Hotel, three 
public libraries—Regina, 
and Prince Albert 


homes. 


Brandon 
permit local art 
societies to have hanging space in 
their institutions or finance the art 
displays out of library funds while 
two provincial governments 
katchewan and Alberta—have depart- 
ments devoted to the encouragement 
of the arts. O1 these two, Saskatch- 
ewan Arts Board has affiliated itself 
with the Western Circuit for the past 
four years and draws regularly from 
the Circuit for travelling art shows. 

In addition, the Western Circuit 
provides art exhibitions for hanging 
in smaller communities, the records 


Sas- 


of the past season showing that seven- 
teen towns and cities in Alberta and 
British Columbia and as far north as 
Prince Rupert, were provided with 
twenty-seven art shows while the five 
Class A agricultural fairs circuit 
drew on the Art Circuit for a collec- 
tion of magazine cover originals in 





the summer months. Two small ex- 
hibitions, one brought from Tokyo 
comprising forty antique and sixty 
contemporary Japanese prints and the 
other from the Toller Grafica Popular 
of Mexico, have been loaned to the 
Western Ontario art 
exchange basis. 


circuit on an 


During the past year, thirty-three 


exhibitions were made 


available to 
western galleries through this coop- 
afhliated 
didactic shows, such as the panel dis- 


erative body made up of 


plays from the Museum of Modern 
Art. graphic arts, traditional works 
and contemporary paintings. In ad- 
dition to the Japanese and Mexican 
collections. one im- 


exhibition was 


ported from England, — six 


brought in from eastern Canada and 


were 


an additional couple borrowed from 
the National Gallery, six were orga- 
British four in 
Alberta, two in Saskatchewan and an- 
Manitoba while a 
print show was brought from New 


York the 


Paris” exhibition was gathered from 


nized in Columbia. 


other couple in 


and “Canadians From 


Dominion and 
Despite the 
brokerage fees, insurance and costs 


all corners of the 


Europe. long hauls. 
for packing cases, the cost for each 
individual hanging will not exceed 
330. 
be cited 


\ typical example of costs can 
Allied Arts 


assessment for 


with Calgary 
total 
twenty exhibitions. which includes a 
$25 afhliation SOU 


tion levy. was $628 for 1952-53. 


Council whose 


fee and convel- 


A more ambitious program has 
been planned for 1953-54 with nine 
exhibitions coming west through Na- 
tional Gallery 
exhibition of the 19th century kuro- 


from the Art Gallery of To- 


cooperation, a loan 


peans 





ronto. five or six being brought from 
the United 
States, including a small sculpture 
show, a 


eastern and western 


one man show of contem- 
porary Chinese painting from For- 
mosa, a one man exhibition by a 
Canadian expatriate in Mexico in ad- 
dition to drawing on the resources of 
the Winnipeg and Regina College 
permanent collection of traditional 
works the customary contem- 
porary exhibitions of western Cana- 
the 
eight to ten exhibitions which were 
collected together in 1944-45 for the 
three permanent galleries and four 


and 


dian painters —a far cry from 


volunteer art groups which were in 
existence at that time. 

The Western Circuit, like the four 
other art in the Dominion. 
relies on voluntary help but within 
a year or two, as the functions of the 


circuits 


organization expand, a permanent 
director will be required to handle the 
multifarious duties now shared by 
the directorate of three. To keep a 
wary eye on thirty-three exhibitions 
moving every which-way across fous 
western provinces, is no sinecure. To 
route the shows economically and to 
cull out the 
for a_ balanced 


mediocre and search 


exhibition program 
calls for more time than a volunteer 
committee can make available if the 
Circuit is to grow, and at the meeting 
this month. 


planned to discuss 


seminars have been 


virtually every 
phase of Circuit operation from de- 
signs for packing cases, and more 
efficient methods in packing, to the 
setting of higher standards of selec- 
tion for future years. 

The Western 
Canada Art Circuit are not peculiar 


The Mari- 


problems of the 


to this one organization. 








time Circuit. also administered on a 
voluntary basis. supplies the art needs 
of about twenty centres. The two 
circuits in South-Western Ontario 
which from this distance, seem to 
emanate from the London Art Gal- 
lery and the smaller circuit of Nor- 
thern Ontario which sends exhibi- 
tions as far north as Timmins. are 
faced with the same frustrations and 
obstacles. Old Master shows. even 
collections of good reproductions, are 
difficult to get for extensive travel, as 
are collections of traditional paint- 
ings which rise above the mediocre. 
Lack of didactic material explaining 
the purpose of the individual exhi- 
bitions and, in many instances, the 
almost complete lack of a discrimina- 
ting public add to the problems 
which the large. established gallery 
can overcome. 


The success of the Western Circuit 
is not due to any super-human efforts 
on the part of any individual but 
rather, its rapid development has 
come about because of the almost 
overnight growth of a cultural con- 
sciousness in the west. ‘Pioneering 
continues in the northern reaches of 
the prairies and British Columbia but 
the third and fourth generations of 
the western pioneers in the more set- 
tled portions of the southern areas. 
are evolving a philosophy of life 
peculiar to the plains, and to what 
was until recently. the isolated west 
coast. Lacking a National Arts Coun- 
cil or alternatively until such time 
as National Gallery finances are in- 
creased to the point where extension 
services can be established to serve 
the more isolated areas of the Do- 
minion, the Circuits must continue 
their work of art education. 








PEOPLE 
PLACES 
& BOOKS 


By CILBERT HIGHET 


Mr. Highet’s talks “Mainly 
About Books’ began last 
fall over the Trans-Canada 
Network of the CBC and 
won nation-wide recogni- 
tion. Thirty of these have 
been revised and pub- 
lished in book form; they 
introduce us to fascinating 
people, picturesque places. 
and make us realize the 
wealth of pleasure and 
satisfaction we can all gain 
from the rich storehouse 
of our own literature and 
that of former ages. 


“Mr. Highet’s essays are grace- 
ful, witty, and individual.” 
Saturday Night. 


{1 all bookstores, $4.00 
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A New Research Centre in Montreal 


by Florence Joy 


WHITE - ROBED 


priest led the way up the wind- 


A Dominican 
d 

ing staircase and into a small office. 
\s he sat down behind the desk, he 
pointed to an inside window in the 
wall and through it to the scene in 
the next room. 


There, seated at a large table was 
a second Dominican Father waving 
a meerschaum pipe in his hand as he 
talked to a group of serious young 
men. They were University of Mont- 
real students working on the problem 
of superstition, and their leader was 
Father Noel Mailloux. 


director of the University of Mont- 


founder and 


real’s flourishing Department of 
Psychology. and one of the Mont- 
realers most aware of his city’s prob- 


lems. 

These two religious men, the one 
seen in the office and the other in the 
the 
of a little-known group working quiet- 


discussion room, form nucleus 
ly and steadily ahead on one of the 
toughest of these problems, It is 
that of racial and religious prejudice, 
the the “Centre de 
Recherches en Relations Humaines” 
or The 


and group is 


Research Centre in Human 


Relations. 
Montreal is a unique city, Father 
Viailloux feels. 


ethnic groups 


It has three strong 
French, English, and 
Jewish—living side by side but ig- 
noring one another and coming to- 
when absolutely 


gether only neces- 


sarv. To him this situation is, and 


always has been, a challenge. He 
recognized the need for some solu- 
tion long ago and wanted to meet it. 
But the opportunity for action came 
only eighteen months ago, and he 
At that time 
other psychological 
them, Dr. Pierre Pi- 
prot d’Alleaume, General-Secretary of 
the International Society of Crimin- 
ology. organized the Research Cen- 
tre, and he has directed it with energy 


was quick to grasp it. 
he and a few 


leaders. among 


and vision ever since. 


Father Mailloux is a Canadian who 
part of his 
France and Italy. 


received education — in 
He is a stocky, 
vital savant. working energetically on 
a number of progressive psycholog- 
ical projects at the same time. 


The purpose of the Research Cen- 
tre which he directs is “to promote 
and better the channels of communi- 
cation between the ethnic groups in 
the city of Montreal”. and the methods 
used are and_long- 


many, varied 


term. 


One of the projects already com- 
pleted is a study of the group atti- 
tudes of the Canadian population of 
Montreal toward the policy of the 
Federal Government on the question 
of immigration. The method used 
for it was that of interviewing indi- 
viduals, having them answer to what 
the Centre terms “tan open-end ques- 
tionnaire”. It was an intensive study 
of the reactions to the question of 
immigration of the three largest ethnic 








French, English. and Jewish 
further broken down into economic 
The project was re- 
quested by the National 
Council. but for the Research Centre 


sroups 


and class levels. 
Research 


itself it was “a very necessary pre- 
liminary exploration of the ethnic 
zroups in Montreal and their areas of 
conflict and tension before advancing 
to the work of finding methods of 
establishing channels of communica- 
tion between them”. 


The Centre has its home at 2765 
Cote Ste. Catherine Road in Montreal. 
in an angular, towered and peaked 
frame house set at one end of a large 
cultivated lot not far from the Uni- 
versity of Montreal. Within this 
‘Early Canadian’ exterior there is the 
latest in psychological equipment 
a large, inter-room observation win- 
dow, a recording machine, and an 
extensive library of the most recent 


books and bound periodicals in every 


branch of psychology. 


The ‘longer view’ towards a future 


of understanding and 


cooperation 
among our various racial and relig- 
ious groups is most evident in a cur- 
rent undertaking of the labor unions. 
guided by the staff of the Research 
Centre. The CIO and AFL unions 
have set up a committee to educate 
workers to a consciousness of their 
own prejudice 
cating it. 


a step towards eradi- 
The committee consists of 
seven members—three Jewish. two 
English, and two French, but it was 
not making much progress until the 
Research Centre offered to help. Now 
the committee meetings are held at 
the Centre with the psychological ex- 
perts there as technical advisers to 


help plan methods. A year ago the 


discussions among the laborers were 
stilted. People were polite and arti- 
ficial, treating the problem of preju- 
dice as something remote and im- 
personal, having no relation to them. 
“Now,” Father Mailloux says with 
enthusiasm, “they have become freer 
in expressing themselves. Their re- 
sentments and repressions have dis- 
appeared. They are more spontan- 
And they refer to the problems 
in their own local labor unions. Now 


eous, 


they are conscious that there is a 
problem. 
ward.” 


And that’s a big step for- 
The committee is working 
towards a law against discrimination 
in labor in the province of Quebec. 


Father Mailloux becomes even more 
enthusiastic when he speaks of the 
centre's project for next summer. 
“We plan to have a session of work- 
shops at the University of Montreal 
from June 29 to July 16 to deal with 
‘Community Relations’. The project 
is sponsored by the University’s De- 
partment of Extension and co-spon- 
sored by the Canadian Council of 
Christians and Jews. We have been 
working on the plans for this series 
of workshops since last October, and 
now they’re definitely taking shape. 
We're hoping to gather teachers from 
the three ethnic groups and find a 
common ground within the bound- 
aries of their professional interests 
to break down prejudices.” 

The have lucky 
enough to obtain the services of Dr. 
Otto Klineberg, of Columbia U., for 
the workshops. 


planners been 


Dr. Lortie will be one of the leaders 
in the discussions to be held, and so 
will Miss Eileen Ross, noted psy- 
chologist of McGill. Dr. Louis Rade- 





let of New York, prominent for his 
work in the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, will co-ordinate 
This is the first time 
such a University-sponsored project 


the workshop. 
has been held in Canada. “In the 
United States, Dr. Ronald Lippitt’s 
L. of Michigan annual workshops on 
Bethel, Maine. 
won fame throughout — the 

Father Mailloux explains. 
“We are using his methods in our 
But Montreal has bet- 
ter research attractions for the psy- 
chologist than Bethel. 
ideal focus of 


group dynamics at 
have 


world.” 
experiment. 


It presents an 
group interaction.” 
Therefore high hopes are held for the 
success of the venture. It is hoped 
that other Canadian universities will 


be interested and will send delegates. 


The man who had led the way into 
the office was Father Bernard Mail- 
hiot, also a professor of psychology 
at the University of Montreal, and a 
co-worker with Father Mailloux. The 
Iwo their 
research work in the Centre by the 


men are slowed down in 


fact that they have to give so much 
time to their post-graduate students at 
the university. They do the research 
in their spare time—a full-time spare- 


time occupation. 


In fact this Centre, this progressive 
and visionary organization, had no 
staff in the full sense of the word ex- 
cept for clerical workers until 
Mile. Monique Lortie. daughter of Dr. 


two 


Leon Lortie, was engaged in January 
Mile. Lortie. 
M.A. in June in 
Social Psychology and then spent six 
with 


as psychological aide. 
who obtained her 
months the Centre’s sister or- 
ganization in Paris, the “Centre d’- 
Relations 


Etudes en Humaines’. is 


now working on the Montreal Cen- 
tre’s research projects along with two 
teams of graduate students. 


Plans are being made for a new 
building whenever money is avail- 
able. The large field beside the pres- 
ent house will be used for two new 
buildings—one an Institute of Medie- 
val Studies, and the other the Re- 
search Centre. There will be modern 
equipment and plenty of room for 
eXpansion. 


The first issue of the organization's 
publication, “Contributions a Etude 
des Sciences de [Homme,” appeared 
recently in Montreal book 
Father Mailhiot had a copy on his 
desk. It's a_ solid, classic-looking 
journal, giving the results of com- 
pleted experimental projects, and con- 
taining other articles of psychological 
interest. 


stores. 


The first issue was all in 
French but in the May issue there will 
be an article in English by Dr. Hepp 
of McGill University. To be men- 
tioned especially in the first issue is 
Monique Lortie’s article, “Les Rela- 
tions Biculturelles au Canada”, an 
exhaustive critical survey of the re- 
lationship between the two principal 
cultures. 


Although the Research Centre's be- 
ginning has been small and unherald- 
ed. we foresee a great future for it. 
Everyone of good will could not wish 


it less. 








The University of Religion 


by J. R. MacGregor 


XPERIENCE that 

large numbers of the member- 
ship of Protestant Churches generally 
lack an intelligent understanding of 
the fundamentals of the Christian 
faith. It would appear that because 
of the failure to teach children 
the home, and the inadequacy of the 


has proved 


church services, and educational pro- 
grams in the Church schools, there is 
an appalling ignorance that has been 
causing concern among the leaders 
of the Churches and active lay men 
and women. It is felt that the Church, 
as a whole, is failing to meet the 
needs of mature, inquiring minds in 
an age when the Christian Church 
is seriously threatened by powerful 
and aggressive materialistic and 
secularistic forces. 

In Ottawa some three years ago an 
attempt was made to meet this need 
In Chalmers 


United Church in 1951 a University 


in a modest way. 


of Religion was introduced. 


It was an experiment in adult edu- 
cation. One of the members of the 
Church, who through her position in 
the Civil Service in handling person- 
nel, and particularly in the war years 
when there was for 


great pressure 


additional staff, was impressed by 


the lack*of a strong faith or deep 
conviction of who 
were coming into Ottawa from all 
over the Dominion. 


in many those 


Many were college graduates, and 
in sizing them up and _ becoming 


personally interested in their per- 


97 


— 


sonality, background and_ interests. 
she found they lacked something vital 
in their lives. 


Concerned about the situation, a 
group in Chalmers Church were dis- 
cussing how best to approach the 
question of adult education, and she 
suggested to them that it might be 
well to experiment with a University 
of Religion. It immediately caught 
the imagination of the group. Here 
was a way that might be followed 
to give adults an opportunity to hear 
many phases of the Christian faith 
presented in such a manner as to be 
informative, appeal to their intelli- 
gence, and meet their spiritual and 
intellectual needs. It would provide 
an opportunity for those who wished 
to rethink and re-examine their own 
understanding of the Christian ‘aith. 


It was brought out in the discus- 
sion that many of the men and women 
coming to Ottawa, who seemed to be 
without a spiritual anchorage, were 
graduates of the colleges and uni- 
versities. For this reason the term 
University of Religion was adopted. 
And that name undoubtedly did have 
an appeal that attracted many adults 
who otherwise would not have taken 
the course. 


A up the 
Session of Chalmers Church to ex- 
plore the situation. Dr. F. J. Alcock, 
Chief Curator of the National 
Museum. was Chairman, Miss Jessie 
MacLeod. director of Christian Edu- 


committee was set by 





cation in Chalmers Church, secretary, 
Dr. F. W. C. Mohr, M.D.C.M.. dean. 
and C. R. Westland, B.Sc., registrar. 

With 


publicity 


careful promotion. 


well 


good 
planned, there 
were over two hundred adults regis- 


and 


Each Tues- 
day for eight consecutive weeks, the 
held, 


eight to ten o'clock. 


tered in the first venture. 


sessions were running from 
Believing that it 
should be self-supporting, a registra- 
tion fee of $2 was set. and it proved 
adequate to meet all expenses. 

The first hour of each session was 
given over to a lecture-discussion by 
the Rev. Dr. S. MacLean Gilmour. 
B.D., Ph.D., Principal of Queen’s 
Theological College, Kingston, who 
led in a consideration of the Teach- 
ings of the New Testament. 

The lecture discussion with its brief 
period for questions, was found very 


It 


excellent prelude for the second hour 


helpful and stimulating. was an 
of the session, which was given over 
Each student had 
his own choice of one of four froups. 

One course Our = Living 
Faith, by Dr. John W. 
Woodside, M.A.., LL.D. 
Another Music. 
appreciation of the role of music in 


to interest groups. 


was on 
Very Rev. 
D.D.., 
on Church an 
worship, and a study in the develop- 
of Church music. This 
presented by Mr. Wm. France. 
Mus.B., F.C.C.O., organist and choir 
master of Chalmers Church, and a 


composer of note. 


ment was 


Child Psychology, designed to meet 
the needs of growing children for 
whom psychology and religion have 
a message, was under the capable 
direction of Dr. Florence Dunlop. 
M.A., Ph.D. psychologist for the 
Ottawa public schools. 
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The one ol 
particular interest to young people. 
Led by Dr. W. P. E. Paterson, M.D.. 
C.M., F.A.C.S., was 
Preparation for the 
basic assumption that Christian mar- 


fourth course was 


its subject 
Marriage, on 
riage is a sacrament which demands 
careful preparation. All these interest 
groups were well attended. 

The second year’s course opened 
January 15 and 
Tuesday to March 4, had as its major 


carried on each 
lecture-discussion an Introduction to 
the Old Testament. Rev. Dr. R. B. Y. 
Scott. Ph.D.. D.D.. Professor of Old 
Testament, of Divinity, 
McGill University, was in charge, and 
the text H. 
Robinson’s book An Introduction to 
the Old Testament. The text books 
were widely used. 


Faculty 


used was Theodore 


The curriculum for the 1952 term 
for its four groups covered a wide 
range. The Reformation was a series 
of lecture discussions concerning the 
religious and political origins of the 
Reformation in Europe. This series 
was given by Dr, James A. Gibson. 
and Mr. Gordon Cause of the Depart- 
ment of English, Carleton College. 
Ottawa. 

Child Psychology was again in- 
cluded with Dr. Florence Dunlop in 
charge, but consideration was given 
to special characteristics of the vari- 
ous age groups as well as the every- 
day problems of the everyday child. 

Musical portraits, a varied presen- 
tation and 
Sir 


of favourite musicians. 


their works Rachmaninoff, 


Thomas Beecham, Caruso, Wagner, 


Handel. Sir Ernest MacMillan, was 
directed by Mrs. F. W. MacKinnon. 


assisted by Chalmers Choir. and local 





artists, One evening was devoted to 
well-known songs. 
The Bible 


fourth course 


the 
a study of the poetic 


in Literature was 
and dramatic values of the Old and 
New Testament. It was presented by 
\. M. Beattie, M.A. (Col- 
M.A. (To- 
ronto), and Mrs. Dorothy Chamber- 


lain. M.A. (MeGill) of Carleton Col- 


lege. 


Professor 


umbia). G. B. Johnston. 


This year, 1953, the University of 
Religion had its largest enrollment, 
running near the three hundred mark. 
with a large percentage of young 
people. 

There was a new approach in the 
lecture-discussion opening period. A 
series of lectures by Dr. Douglas J. 
Wilson, Ph.D.. and Editor of the “De- 
Vont- 


real Daily Star. on Christian Per- 


sign for Living Page” in the 
sonality, attracted wide interest and 


provoked many questions. 


Four study groups again followed 
the main lecture discussion period. 
Particularly to 
adults was the course on Life 


interesting young 
> Long 
Learning. The lectures were given 
by Dr. F. R. Wake. Ph.D.. Dr. Fred 
E. Whitmorth, Ph.D.. Dr. C. A. Rob- 
erts. M.D.C.M.. Mrs. R. E. G. Davis. 
Ph.B.. \. Leonard Griffith. 
B.A. 


and Rev. 


Other courses included. A Study of 


Paul's Epistle to the Philippians, led 
by Tom Donnelly, M.A.; Prayer by 
Miss Mora Guthrie. B.A. 
of 


challenge to meet the vital impacts 


this was a 


study Christian prayer and_ its 


of today’s world. 
The fourth course was The Bible 


and Literature. which was on the cur- 


%Y) 


riculum of each University during its 
three years, and attracted much in- 
terest. Professor A. M. Beattie pre- 
sented the course. 

While sponsored and directed by 
the Evangelism 
Chalmers Church, the University of 
Religion 


Committee on in 


attracted members from 


many churches and denominations, 
and has demonstrated that there is a 
need for this form of adult education 
and a response to it. 

At the opening session in 1951, 
Dr. Gilmour stated that this form of 
study groups in the Church is some- 
thing that he had hoped to see take 
place in his lifetime, and in his opin- 
ion was the most promising adven- 
ture in adult education in the churches 


At 


the closing session Dr. Gilmour de- 


that had come to his attention. 


clared that it was an outstanding dem- 
onstration of what could be accom- 
plished in this field, and he was par- 
ticularly encouraged by the high level 
of attendance at all the sessions, and 
the high enthusiasm that marked the 
periods. 

This year’s sessions have shown 
that interest is continuing and grow- 
ing. Out of wide experience as a 
Professor of Psychology in Western 
Ontario University, in war work, and 
as a leader in church groups, Dr. Wil- 
son brought a new understanding of 
what Christian personality can be. 

Carefully planned, well organized, 
with an unusually able staff, this Uni- 
versity of Religion has proven what 
can be done when lay men and 
women of the Church take their re- 
sponsibility seriously. 
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One Way to 


by Charles 


PORMAL schooling in America ex- 
hibits three 
characteristic elements: the classroom. 
the textbook, the 
teacher. Whether view ing elementary 


almost everywhere 


and lecturing 
and secondary schools or college and 
graduate programs, these elements de- 
termine (with, of course, some notable 
exceptions) the prevailing pattern. On 
the other the of 
adults, taken in the broad sense which 


hand, education 
encompasses the activities of readers 
of this magazine, can hardly be so 
simply described. More like a smor- 
gasbord than a formal dinner, its 
elements keep changing, the patteri 
the 


the textbook, and the lecturing teacher 


is nevel same. The classroom. 
are rarely all on hand in adult pro 
grams. In the clubs, organizations. 
social groups, and informal meetings 
where the great bulk of adult educa- 
tion goes on, lecturers are. to be sure. 
often on hand, but the classroom and 
the textbook 


without 


have been abandoned 


And the 


use of discussion methods is begin 


regret. increasing 


ning to imperil the lecturer as well. 


In their search for materials plan- 
ners of adult programs are rightl 
exploring the utility of films and film- 
strips, charts, radio and _ television, 
and the rest. But in our legitimate 


distaste for the textbook (what is so 


Use a Book 
\. Nelson 


stultifying to the mind, so heavy to 
the hand. so shocking to the literary 
sensibilities. so depressing to the very 
spirit of man as the typical textbook 7 } 
there is perhaps the danger that adult 
may abandon good reading along with 
the bad. Lest to 
roast the pig, we might remind our- 


we burn the barn 


selves that there are some things that 
alone can do well. 


**Books 


should to one of these four ends con- 


good reading 


Said a sage rhymster, 
duce: wisdom, piety. delight 


And good books do. 


tional program built around a good 


or 
use.” An educa 
hook guarantees that a good teache: 

the author will always be on hand. 
It is only in the written expression of 
that 


to find the sustained exposition of 


first-rate authors we are likely 


a powerful idea. the illuminating de- 
piction of human nature, the wise and 
We need only re- 


mind ourselves that the written word 


the funny comedy. 
is the chief evidence of our human 
the 
species to see that the question is not 
to make the best 


superiority over other anima! 


whether. but how. 
use ol books. 


lhe first rule is this: in any book- 
centered program all those present 
should read the book. No more ob- 
vious rule is more generally broken. 
In women’s clubs particularly. the 





hook review has become the pleasant 
for 


could be an educational experience. 


and deceptive substitute what 
It puts the burden of reading on one 
person, though creating the impres- 
that all the other 
ihe club can profit without reading 


the book. 


\ iewer 


sion members of 
In fact. of course. the re- 


alone learns (provided the 
while the 


listeners pick up the proper critica! 


book was worth reading) 


phrases for second-hand use when a 
social occasion requires it. | recently 
listened to an after-dinner conversa- 
tion in which five men and women 
were criticizing or defending Toyn- 
hee’s Study of History. The qualits 
of the remarks suffered slightly from 
the fact that, while each had heard or 
read a review. none of them had read 
the book. 

The mention of book reviews serves 
to suggest two important observations 
about the use of books. First. a book- 
centered program. if it is to be worth- 
while, requires the effort of prepara- 
tion by all participants. Secondly, a 
members 
of the group is the most profitable 
way to use the book. Concerning the 
latter, much could be. has been. and 


will be written, in these pages and 


discussion engaged in by 


elsewhere. Let it suffice for now to 
sav that the members of the group 


the book 


expected to discuss it. 


wont read unless they're 
and further 
more, they will probably not think fo: 
themselves unless they are expected 


to talk for themselves. 


As the first observation 
necessity for preparation 


for the 
re- 
cent experiences should serve to allay 
the 


some 


fears of readers that adults are 


just too busy or insufficiently inter- 
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ested to spend the reading time re- 
quired. The being 
achieved throughout the country in 


successes now 
the American Heritage program, the 
Great Books groups, and the World 
Politics all group dis- 
cussion programs based on assigned 
the long- 
standing success of innumerable small 
local 


discussions 


readings—together with 


groups similarly organized, 


clearly suggest that many adults are 
thirsting for that 


programs expect 


rather a bit too much than too little. 
Many adults seem to think it worth- 
while to read the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, Augustine's Confessions, or 
Address. 
so they just go ahead and do it. On 
other hand, there’s no blinking 


Lincoln’s Second Inaugural 


the 
the 
for 


fact that in any group organized 
purposes other than simply read- 
ing and discussion there will be some 
who are not interested or willing to 


work. 


gram in world affairs, for example, 


\ reading and discussion pro- 


will not appeal to people who are not 
already in the 
So there is a limitation of 
appeal. (It is precisely for such people 
that the could the 
most, by stirring up an initial con- 
cern which might later result in the 
more strenuous reading and discus- 


somewhat interested 


subject. 


mass-media do 


sion, } 


\ reading and discussion program 


requires not only an interested group, 
but a continuing group as well. The 
values of this type of program do not 
really begin to accrue until the group 
has met five or six times, so it is ad- 
visable to prepare participants for a 
continuing participation. Equally im- 
portant, on the other hand, is a pre- 
termination date. A 


determined ten 





or twelve or fifteen week series can be 
completed; and the people like to feel 
they can finish what they start. It’s 
better to be faced with a demand for 
a second series than confronted with 
an unfinished series petering out week 
by week. 

How should one go about selecting 
a reading list for such a 
Whether the series is built around 
international affairs, national politics. 


series 7 


religion, our Western heritage, poetry. 
great plays or historical novels. 
quality is the watchword. Poor dis- 
cussions may occasionally result when 
based on good readings, but an un- 
profitable discussion is almost guar- 
anteed by a second-rate book. 


In conclusion | offer a few practi- 
cal and simple suggestions which are 
either self-explanatory or implied in 
what has already been said. 


1. Everyone should read the same 


book. 


The readings should be difficult 
enough so that the quickest mem- 
ber gets something from it and 
yet easy enough that the slowest 
member is not completely lost. 

The assigned readings should be 
long enough to require an effort 
and short enough to be completed 
by a but 
(Two hours of read- 


busy, conscientious, 
participant. 
ing per week is probably a good 
average. ) 

Avoid books which use technical 
jargon unfamiliar to the readers. 
The books should be readily avaii- 
able, clearly printed, and_ inex- 
pensive. 

{DULT LEADER. 


Reprinted from 


SHIP, U.S.A. 


THE ROLE OF GROUPS IN 
WORLD RECONSTRUCTION: 
Charles E. Hendry. Woman's 
Press. 1952. 193 pp. 


Professor Hendry has the skill of 
sifting experiences, investing them 
with his own warm understanding. 
either 
by the spoken or written word 


and then transmitting them 


simply. clearly and compellingly. 
Thus it is no surprise to find a book 
by him to be interesting and stimula- 
But the 
of this work is its problem which 


is of universal 


ting reading. fascination 


interest. The eyes 
of the world are on the competition 
between world forces for great masses 
of humanity who by their 
choices well determine the future of 
mankind. To many. the efforts of 


world to 


may 


the western assist in re- 
construction are crucial in the over- 
all struggle. to the point that we 
hardly dare admit the hopes vested in 


them. 


The book is of equal interest to 
How- 


ever, it should be a particular chal- 


lay and professional people. 


lenge to all those who have direct 
responsibility for various programs 
It is the at- 
tempt of a professional educator and 
social worker to deal with the essen- 


of technical assistance. 


tial problem in work with people of 
so - called areas: 
namely. that of motivation. Both this 


basic formulation of the problem and 


underdeveloped 


the possible contribution of social 
work its solution 
may not always be fully recognized. 
S. M. Keeny. Director of UNICEF 
in Thailand, states the problem as 
follows: “Although we 


and education to 


must work 


through governments, our only hope 





of success is to enlist the confidence 
of the 


terms. 


which in civic 
Hugh M. 
Keenlyside, Director General of the 
United Nations Technical 


Program, in his foreword confirms 


small group. 


is the village.” 
Assistance 


and broadens this judgment when he 
emphasizes “the strategic importance 
of the part played by indigenous, 
voluntary groups” in the development 
of “democratic institutions through a 
world citizenry’. The core of Pro- 
fessor Hendry’s thesis is in his sug- 


gestion that there might be value 


in ceasing to use the word “demo- 
cracy”’. and substituting a “function- 
ally equivalent phrase, a phrase that 
emphasizes the essence of both poli- 
tical democracy 
that 
He at- 


being 


and economic 


psychological democracy: is 
‘responsible participation.” 
to this 


achieved through assessing the ex- 


tempts see how is 
tent to which “the basic principles 
and practices of case work, social 
group work and community organi- 
zation are being made operative in 
world reconstruction”. 

Professor Hendry starts his epilo- 
gue with a quotation from Walter 
Lippman, “If to 


your travel.” 


you dont want 


change mind, don't 
This not agree more; 


yet when he hears an effort of this 


writer could 


kind referred to as “pseudo-socio- 
logy”. he feels that it may be high 
time to look long and hard at some 
of the developments in our own back- 
yards or our own universities - 

at least enough to understand that 
there is a rich body of professional 
knowledge and skill developed from 
years of practice in local programs 
of rehabilitation and reconstruction. 


Some greater appreciation for practi 
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cal human programs closer to home 
would seem to be necessary to under- 


stand the author means when 


what 
he says that the questions around 
which the first part of the book is 
woven are asked because “the human 
of reconstruction get side- 
tracked for physical reconstruction”, 
and to alert us to the necessity of 
“putting first things first.” 


aspects 


These questions which were pre- 
sented to group workers throughout 
the world are: 

1. What basic ideas relating to in- 
dividual to 
underlie efforts toward re-educa- 
tion and in the 
war - devastated and under-deve- 
loped areas of the world? In 
what ways do personality and 
personality growth enter into the 
picture ? 

What 

group 

tation 


development seem 


reconstruction 


of the small 

of rehabili- 
the 
democra- 
To what extent is the 


the role 


programs 


is 
in 
in 


and re-orienting 


minds of men toward 
tic values? 
small group native or indigenous 
to the countries involved? 

What social conditions and forces 
lend support to the use of the 
small in the of 
social reconstruction ? What forces 
stand in the way of such use? 
What the of leaders? 
Historically, what has been the 
dominant view of the role of the 
leader in groups and in society? 


group process 


is role 


What is the prevailing pattern of 
the relation of adult leaders to 
youth groups? 

What concrete results have been 
achieved through group activity 
and group leadership during the 
postwar period 7 





The reporting of the answers re- 
eived followed section de- 
voted to a description of work with 
groups in Germany. This latter 
would be of value in and by itself 
lor its information and interpreta- 


is by 


tion of the German scene. But it is 
in the last section, “Some Implica- 
tions for Social Policy”. where Pro- 
best 


The nine 


fessor Hendry is at his as 


a 
social theoretician. basic 


points developed are as follows: 


1. World reconstruction means what 
it literally it 


all countries. not only those popu- 


implies: includes 
larly regarded as in greatest need. 
World reconstruction is a form of 
social therapy, not a substitution 
of economics for evangelism. 

World 


therefore, the development of a 


reconstruction — requires. 
social therapy appropriate to the 
problems involved. 

World reconstruction requires a 
new realism and a new relevance. 
World 


by 


reconstruction, if guided 


such functional realism. will 
lead us to the groups that hold 
the greatest meaning and value 
for people. wherever they may be. 
World reconstruction. then, must 
responsibility 


place primary on 


indigenous. native — personnel. 
vroups and organizations. 
World reconstruction requires the 
discovery. development and de- 
ployment of personnel committed 
and competent to wage peace on 
a planetary scale. 


World for 


special attention to time perspec 


reconstruction calls 


tive. 
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World 
the indispensable advantage of a 


“feed-back”. 


reconstruction must have 


research 


The foregoing remarks should con- 
vey the writer's concurrence with Mr. 
Keenlyside that Hendry 
has done a distinct in 
paring this book. 
if the 
gained that there were no criticisms 
of it. First. in spite of Point 1 
above. the impression may be left 
that 


only to “foreign” countries. 


Pre fesse rT 
service pre- 


impression 


would be un- 


fortunate were 


“world reconstruction applies 
This is 
emphatically not the point of view of 
the author. All that is said may well 
to the 


destructive social trends in our own 


apply local national scene: 
country require attention as much as 
\sia. 
trend is pointed out by 
Professor Hendry 


probably too much to expect that the 


those in Europe or One such 
indirection 
when says. “It is 
unfortunate and unproductive jeal- 


ousies, pettiness and jurisdictional 
rivalries that beset the professions 
in America can or will be laid aside 
even in a setting where the impera- 
tive mood must dominate all planning 
and the work 


obviously not a scientific treatise. 


Is 


action.” Secondly. 


was prepared in response to an op- 
It i 


rather 


portune set of circumstances. 


is 
an impressionistic overview 
than a detailed analysis of problems. 
prepared within strict limits of time 
and It be particularly 
that little 
is given the concept of the group with 
which to the 


practice. 


space, may 


unfortunate too 


attention 
we are conce rned 
of work 
The result may be some loss of im- 
The feel 
dered because of terms and concepts 


unfamiliar to him: the professional 


or 


definition group 


pact. layman hewil- 


may 








may feel frustrated by a lack of pre- 
cise definition and statement of pur- 
The answer to this criticism 
to ask 
Professor Hendry’s stature to spend 


would be one or several of 
a substantial period of time in study- 
ing the problem, and to turn out a 
work along lines comparable to Myr- 
dal’s classic on the American Negro. 
This profound and careful probing 
of the role of the group in society 
and the methods of developing its 
strongest contribution is long over- 
due. 


The more serious criticism is in the 
seeming assumption that professional 
methods as developed on this con- 
tinent may be applied everywhere 
with equal effect to the end_ that 
participation “western style” can be 
achieved. 


thor. | 


intention to 


(gain. knowing the au- 
was not his 
this 
Indeed. in the preliminary remarks 


am sure that it 
convey meaning. 
of Part 1, he warns against the “con- 
venient and comfortable supports of 
that 
cultures 


our naivete” and points out 

different 
different 
Yet the point cannot be too strongly 


“members — of 


start with expectations . 


made that the result of applying our 
professional understandings to diffe- 
rent cultural situations may be to re- 
vise our 


completely professional 


techniques. Granting the necessity 
of “responsible participation”, it is 
not necessarily our job to displace 
such cultural forms as for instance 
the Japanese family structure, but to 
find and to use constructively the 
strengths in such forms. 

In conclusion, the best contribution 
of this book may not be in its main 
hody at all. but in a suggestion at 
the end of the epilogue. 

\lluding to Arnold Toynbee’s in- 
sight into the necessity of alterna- 
retreat. 
Professor Hendry says, “I discovered 


ting between advance and 
anew that one must retreat periodi- 
cally into a kind of privacy if one is 
to advance in effecting collaboration 
with others.” In after 
World War Il, I if the 
occupying powers, particularly the 
United States, had a spiritual dyna- 


Germany. 
wondered 


mie capable of transmission which 
could replace the spiritual force of 
Naziism, particularly for 
youth. = In 


German 


sixteen months in that 
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country [| found little evidence of it, 
And now in assessing all our efforts 
at world reconstruction, | wonder if 
the western democracies, particularly 
the United States, have a wisdom of 
life which in any way matches that 
reflected in such leaders as Nehru. 
Without this, certainly our contri- 
bution will be 
shall not 


limited. And we 
this essential 
quality so long as we hold to the 
prevalent belief that the sole answer 
to every problem 


something about it”. 


dey elop 


lies in “doing 

Perhaps the final and the best 

result of efforts at world 
reconstruction will not be the shar- 
ing of our technology. but the ac- 
quirement of some of the wisdom 
of cultures 


our 


ancient and less 


brittle than our own. 


John J. O. 


more 
Moore 


THE WORLD 
Arnold Toynbee. 
sity Press, 1953. 


AND THE 
Oxford 
99 pp. 


WEST: 
Univer- 
$2.00. 


Most of us struggle along today in 


the world of the journalists and the 


professional radio and television com- 
mentators — our understanding prop- 
ped up perhaps with a little geo- 
graphy and even less history. So 
that Mr. Toynbee’s invitation to slip 
out of our native Western skins and 
consider how the majority of man- 
kind 
call the West comes as a rude shock. 
In this brief essay of less than 100 


sees the civilization which we 


pages is described the world’s en- 
counter with the West which has been 
going on for the past four or five 
hundred years. And here also is set 
forth the famous Toynbee thesis of 


challenge and response. 





The title he says was deliberately 
chosen because “it has not been the 
West that has been hit by the world: 
but it is the world that has been hit 
~~ and hit hard by the West”. 


The assaults in the last few cen- 
turies upon the cultures of Russia. 
(Turkey). 


present a 


Islam India and the Far 
East pattern. 
Westerners first came bearing their 
But. 


when the emphasis shifted from re- 


common 


religion and were repelled. 
ligion to technology. barriers were 
broken down. Statesmen from Peter 
the Great to Mustafa Kemal Ataturk 
clearly saw that the price of survi- 
of Western 
techniques. first of all in the arts of 
But once this breach had been 
made, Western penetration into all 


val was the adoption 


war. 


phases of life inevitably followed. 
But these triumphs had unforeseen 
repercussions, most significant of all 
the adoption of communism as a 
weapon against the West. Toynbee 
sees communism as a Western Chris- 
tian heresy delivered ready-made to 
not them- 
And he is 


convinced that communism. because 


the Russians. who could 
selves have originated it. 


it has all the narrowness and bigotry 
of a heresy. will in the end provide 
much too harsh a fare for the spirit 
He looks back into the 


past and sees hope for the future in 


of mankind. 


a spiritual awakening such as over- 
took the world in the second century 
of our era. 

The World and the West is based 
on Volume 8 of Toynbee’s Study of 
History, the last four volumes of 
which will be off the press in 1954. 
The text was first given over the 
B.B.C as the Reith Lectures in 1952. 

H. G. W. 





THE CROWDED AIR: Roger Man- 
vell. Channel Press, N.Y. 99 pp. 


$2. i. 


BULWARK OF THE WEST: Arthu 
C. Turner. ClLA—Ryerson, v-1006 
pp. $2.00. 


The the 
use and reception of television in 
Britain and the United States; this 
makes it of special interest to Cana- 
dians, for the CBC in developing its 
must borrow from both. 
Mr. Manvell discusses private and 
public ownership and while he un- 
doubtedly supports the latter, he does 
not as so many other critics do dwell 
with the 

commercialism of 
Indeed, he is diligent 
to point out its virtues. 


Crowded Air contrasts 


policies 


relish on inconsistencies. 
vulgarities and 


American TV. 


This is an expert and thoughtful 
book aimed more at educators and 
craftsmen than at those interested in 


cultural values in general. 


Bulwark of the West is subtitled 
Implications and Problems of Nato. 
It is number 24 in the Contemporary 
{//airs series. The most interesting 
part of this book is concerned with 
Canada's role in initiating the North 
\tlantic Treaty. It is that 
such an organization 
could not come into being without 
a signal from the United States and 
the acquiescence of the United King- 
dom but it is no less clear that the 
Canadian government acted with in- 
dependent judgement and unembar- 
rassed commitments. Bulwark of the 


clear 
international 


West incorporates some _ pretentious 


writing does 


which not usually 
characterize publications of the Insti- 
tute of International Affairs, but as a 
description of how Nato was formed 


and how it functions it is useful and 
will probably be the 
reference. 


standard 


A. C, 
THE PUBLIC LIBRARIAN: Alice 


I. Bryan: Columbia University Press. 
1952. 474 pp. $7.75. 

Exhaustive and elaborate are ad- 
jectives that could be used to describe 
the report of the Public Library In- 
quiry of the Social Science Research 
Council. The report, based on inter- 
views and questionnaires addressed to 
2.395 librarians in fifty-eight librar- 
ies. covers large library systems and 
small ones, men and women, profes- 
sionals and subprofessionals, the last 
an ubiquitous group difficult to de- 
fine. 

Summaries at the end of each chap- 
ter and eighty-one tables and charts 
help to marshal the reader through 
this orderly but massive collection of 
details. The book is organized into 
three general sections on the charac- 
teristics of librarians, the conditions 
under which librarians work, and the 
professional training for librarian- 
ship. This last is entitled The Educa- 
tion of Librarians and is written by 
Robert D. Leigh. 

Over one hundred pages of analy- 
sis and charts establish that librar- 
ians are. by and large, non-aggres- 
sive types of better than average edu- 
cation who work for comparatively 
low salaries because they like the 
work. 
want to marry, keep house, join clubs, 


Otherwise, “they marry, or 


go to church, attend meetings, read 
newspapers, listen to the radio and 
travel in roughly similar proportions 
to their neighbors. At least, in these 
respects, they do not as a group ex- 





istics. 


markedly eccentric character- 
Exception may be noted in 
their quite definite preference for 
books their hours off 
While this one modest dis- 
tinction may not be surprising, it is 


reading in 


duty.” 


nice to have it confirmed by the most 
modern techniques of investigation. 


The section entitled Personnel Ad- 
ministration indicates that, except in 
a very few of the largest systems, the 
personnel office, department or divi- 
sion does not exist. Persons are taken 
on the staff by traditional methods 
without the help of the more up-to- 
date of 
personality 


devices examinations. tests 


Also 


and inventories. 


once on the staff they do not have 
the advantages of job analysis and 


evaluation or the findings of Elton 
Mayo’s pioneer studies on improving 
employee morale. In short, libraries, 
even in the United States, are not yet 
big business. 


Of interest to Canadian librarians 
is the trend noted in the report for 
libraries. especially the larger ones. 
to come under Civil Service regula- 
tions. Librarians already working 
the Civil much 


more favorably disposed to it than 


under Service are 


those who are not. fixed 


salary scales and regular increments 


Security. 


are the inducement. 


In both and the United 
States librarianship might be termed 


Canada 


a nascent profession and in both 
countries it is at about the same stage. 
But the term “subprofessional” used 
constantly in this report is not cur- 
rent among Canadian librarians. The 
distinetion between professional and 


non-professional workers seems to be 


3k 


» 
» 


The 


membership of the Canadian Library 


more clearly established here. 


Association is strictly professional. 


The of “The Public 


Librarian” not complacent. 


conclusions 
are 
Larger library units, better salary 
schedules and more uniform training 
standards are set down as basic needs. 
The librarian of the future will need 
“orientation in terms of the contem- 
porary setting.” The library is called 
“one of the agencies of modern com- 
munication” and the fact that up to 
the present librarians for the most 
part have received their education in 
the humanities rather than in “the 
scientific-technological and politico- 
economic specialties and concerns of 
our time” is regarded as a weakness. 


The mere user of public libraries 
who may chance io dip into this very 
professional book may be startled to 
learn that library schools should turn 
out five types of librarians, “adminis- 
trators trained in the political leader- 
ship and administration of large in- 
stitutions needing to stimulate and 
maintain public support. subject mat- 
ter specialists in all the major fields 
of 


workers, specialists in technical pre- 


knowledge. general — reference 
cesses, and persons skilled in the use 
of appropriate materials for educa- 
tional purposes.” 


\s the report hints, much of this 
may be taken as a counsel of perfec- 
tion. It is comforting in the very 
last paragraph to find a good word 
for faith in 
the value of good books and reading 
in the life of the person and of the 
community.” 


old-fashioned “zealous 


Josephine Phelan. 





20TH CENTURY CHILDREN’S 

BOOKS: Frank Eyre. Published 

for The British Council by Long- 

man’s, Green & Co. 

This book stays admirably within 
its nicely defined intentions—to sur- 
vey the course of children’s books in 
the last fifty Britain and 
serve as a guide to such books for 
readers in other countries. 

The publishing of children’s books 
has been haphazard and casual. Only 


years in 


recently have publishers given serious 
attention to their children’s depart- 
if they had them. 
Good books have been few therefore, 


ments. indeed, 
and the remainder merely bait for a 
market that would accept anything 
tossed to it. 

Illustrated books for the very 
young are generally limp, nerveless 
and shoddily produced ‘ experts 
being reserved for the splendor of 
gift editions by Dulac and Rackham. 
generally bought by elderly and prob- 
ably retarded collectors. However 
there are enough charming reproduc- 
tions and recommenda- 
tions in the text to reassure the dis- 
Incidentally the 
author considers this type of book in 
the United States to be superior. 

Children a little older fare much 
better. 
probable 


enthusiastic 


couraged® parent. 


In stories fantastic and im- 
and those with 
magic in commonplace surroundings 


the twentieth 


dealing 
century distinguishes 
itself and surpasses its predecessors. 
Kipling. Barrie, Grahame and Milne 


and de la Mare seem to be perman- 


ently placed already: and they have 
many worthy companions. It is odd 
that earlier classics such as Crusoe 
and Gulliver first for 
adults. Their successors were writ- 
ten for children. 


were written 
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Those who are too old for these 
stories are in danger of being thrown 
to the books. The school 
story has ossified and become extinct, 
the adventure story become so im- 
probable in incident and predictable 
in plot as to be facing the same fate. 


comic 


Only the story of everyday life seems 
to have vitality and many books of 
this kind, most of them by new 
authors, are named and described. 


In passing the author mentions that 
the public for these books is diminish- 
ing as children turn to adult fiction 
It 


beyond his field to examine whether 


at an increasingly early age. is 
this is because of higher standards in 
children’s tastes or lower standards 
in adult fiction. 


For the same age group there are 
animal books. Here there are few 
new names. Jock of the Bushveldt, 
Charles Roberts and Thompson Seton 
and their peers still hold their rank. 
There is apparently an unbroken and 
proliferous line stemming from Black 
Beauty written for children, generally 
girls, who devote their lives to the 
of horses. called 
books. Otherwise there is no 


fantasy being written for adolescents, 


care These are 


pony 


unless the career books, which pur- 
port to prepare a child for a life in 
the the steel mill. 
under this heading. 


theatre or come 


20th Century Children’s Books is 
itself a good example of the unpre- 
tentious, informative book making at 
which the British excel. It is paper 
The 


type page is handsome, the color and 


hound and quietly attractive. 


black and white reproductions unex- 
ceptionable and it contains a biblio- 


graphy. an index and a list of 





It 


{ris in Britain series. 


W.H.G. 


Carnegie prize winners, 


of The 


Is 


one 


VISION IN) TELEVISION: Hazel 
Cooley. Shannel Press. New York. 


80 pp. 


The origins and_ potentialities of 
educational television in the United 
States form the subject for a critical 
survey by the author. Although trib- 
ute is paid to the commercial sys- 
tem for initial experimentation and 
financial expenditures which made 
radio the force it has become. the 
fullest extent to which television can 
be and in- 
the of the 
people for their common good has 


an even greater 


fluential factor 


more 
in lives 
not yet been fully visualized by those 
who make use of it. For instance, its 
role in adult and school education at 
all age levels has so far been relegated 
to the background because of inade- 
quate channelling and financial limi- 
tations. Authorities who have studied 
the present system closely and criti- 
cally, conclude that if education is 
to assume its proper place through 
this new and potent medium, there 
must be supplementary, educational. 
non-commercial systems — through 
which to reach the public where and 
it needed. But a 
“which be of the 


value to those educators who, 


when medium 


Is 
should greatest 
with 
other community agencies, seek to 
health 
velop a purposeful uniformity of edu- 
cational philosophy that would help 


bring into the world individuals who 


promote and welfare. de- 


are intellectually curious, physically 
hardy and emotionally stable—must 


provide not only for the intellectualls 
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elite but for the rank and file... ~ 
insufficient facilities to 
19.000.000 al 


the present time. 


is faced by 
reach some receivers 

The five chapters deal concisely but 
in stimulating manner with the fol- 
lowing: The Background of Broad- 
casting: The Need for a Supplemen- 
tary System: A Philosophy of Edu- 
cation for TV: The Individual, the 
Community and the Nation; Through 
\ Glass Darkly. 
three 


Finally, there are 
provocative Appendices, one 
a dissent by a’ commissioner of the 
Federal 


sion. another on the estimated costs 


Communications Commis- 
of construction and operation of T\ 
stations and the last by Jack Gould. 
whose article appeared in 1952 in the 
New York Sunday Times, titled The 
Low State of TV—Television is Trad- 
ing Future Greatness for Synthetic 
Popularity Ratings. 

To conclude, this examination of 
American TV as it it 
could be is worthy of thoughtful con- 
sideration in Canada by all those who 
with its future. 
government, educational and indus- 
trial authorities as well as the gen- 


is and what 


will be concerned 


eral public and parents in particular. 
We cannot afford to be apathetic 
about Canadian TY, still in its 
fancy and in a largely experimental 


stage. It is easy to make mistakes and 
errors of judgment but rectification 
is costly in time and money. There- 
fore this timely research into an es- 


tablished field can serve as a guide 


and a warning, coming as it does 
from a country which is in its twelfth 
vear of TV experience and is still 
suffering from growing pains. 


Vollie \ ul ke. 





PEOPLE, PLACES 
Gilbert Highet. 
$4.00. 


AND BOOKS: 
Oxford. 277 pp. 


MAJOR CAMPAIGN SPEECHES 
OF ADLAI STEVENSON: Ran- 
dom House: 320 pp. $4.50. 


Although we learn from the jacket 
that Professor Highet revised and 
enlarged the radio talks in which 
these literary pieces had their origin- 
al form too much of the urbane con- 
versational What 
spoken was likely pleasant and grace- 


tone remains. 
ful, in print seems somewhat super or 
and “dear children” in accent. He w- 
ever, that is my only major criticism 
of People, Places and Books, for it 
otherwise 


is often 
The glimpse. for instance. 
Mr. Highet gives us of Sir William 
Osler fresh what more 
important, provocative, and so are 


rewarding and 


amusing. 
is and, is 
This is 
the real merit of this kind of light 
essay. that it makes us want to aug- 
ment our knowledge of people we 


other of his commentaries. 


already know and makes us want to 
re-acquaint ourselves with their work. 
The chapter on Byzantium and the 
chapter on translations compel a be- 
lief that Mr. Highet has dealt with 
these subjects more fully elsewhere. 
Such additional enticements are all to 
the good. Now we shall look up in 
the library catalogue not only many 
of the people, places and books Mr. 
Highet talks about. but also his own 
other works. 


Adlai Stevenson’s speeches in the 
last American federal campaign make 
much better reading than one might 
suppose. An accomplished speaker 
with an agreeably apposite humor, 


4] 


Mr. Stevenson nevertheless was mak- 
ing re-iterative 


under the compulsion 


countless speeches 
of conveying 
a political philosophy 
semi-educated 


to a largely 
body. The 
the sense of 
untired conviction, the cheerful, not 
dogged, humanity of this oratory 
is in obvious and pejorative con- 


voting 
diversity of phrasing, 


trast to that to which we are usually 
Mr. smart 
talk has been well noted but he also 
can slip into his speeches plays on 


subjected. Stevenson’s 


words that one almost feels are for 
his own amusement. Some examples: 
“Man does not live by words alone, 
despite the fact that sometimes he 
has to eat them.” “This is the first 
time I have ever heard of a party 
going into battle under the slogan 


‘throw the rascals in’, “Nothing so 
dates a man as to decry the younger 
generation they it 


4000 years ago in Memphis and 


were at 


Philadelphia.” These are speeches 


directed to the populace not to a 
to other 
supposedly informed group: so Mr. 
Stevenson does not have the chance 


legislative body or some 


to demonstrate whether or not he is 
a Burke. a Webster or a D'Arcy ‘Me- 
But third 
turns up a happy phrase or image, 


Gee. every page or so 
and of course the whole content is 
the unsuccessful bid for re-election 
of the American Democratic Party. 


E. G. 


“PICTURES WITH A PURPOSE” 


We quote the following 
Canadian Film Weekly: 


fre ym 


The Canadian non-theatrical field 
has emerged as one of the two great 
entities which constitute the motion 





picture in Canada. It reached the size 
where it merited a book on the sub- 
ject. That book, “Pictures With a 
Purpose,” has just been published 
by the Canadian Association for 
Adult Education. One hundred pages 
long, it was written by J. Roby Kidd, 
head of the CAAE, organizer of the 
Canadian Film Awards five years ago 
and Canada’s best known writer and 
lecturer on the utilization of 
for educational purposes. 


film 


Following a brief and interesting 
foreword by James A. Cowan, Dr. 
Kidd gives the history of this vast and 
powerful motion picture field, with 
the whole lightened and brightened 
by the cartoons of James McKay of 
Graphic clear com- 
position with a genial tone Kidd 
discusses every phase of the field but 
reserves his greatest praise for the 
NFB’s field men, who 
humour, bitterly hard labour, pa- 
tience, adaptability and practical in- 
ventiveness” pioneered the new ser- 


Associates. In 


with “good 


vice deep in the forests, generating 
their own power and teaching local 
people how to put on their own 
shows. 


A reading of the book brings the 
realization that “the motion picture 
in Canada” and “the motion picture 
industry in Canada” don’t mean the 
same thing. It is impossible to know 
what “the motion picture in Canada” 
means without this book—unless you 
are one of the few experts. James 
Cowan is right in that it can be read 
“in the confident belief that whatever 
attention this report may receive at 
home, it is bound to attract a great 
deal more abroad.” 


THE STEADY LIGHT 


Sidney Hook in a review in The 
New York Times of James Bryant 
Conant’s Education and _ Liberty, 
draws attention to an oversight only 
too commonly found in writings on 
education. He says: “Although prim- 
arily concerned with secondary school 
education, Mr. Conant has interesting 
things to say about professional and 
liberal education. It is all the more 
surprising. therefore. that in view of 
his theme. education and liberty, he 
does not stress the crucial importance 
of adult education. | am not referring 
to the kind of adult education which 
is geared to granting a degree that 
only too often is a degraded substi- 


tute for the regular liberal arts col- 


lege degree. When adult education is 
conceived and organized to minister 
to the continuing intellectual needs 
and interests of the citizens of a de- 
mocracy. it furnishes the steady light 
in which the spirit of freedom can 
refresh and sustain itself. One can 
more truly say of the American ex- 
periment than of any other experi- 
ment in human history, that it is 
an experiment in education, and espe- 
cially in adult education.” 


LADIES IN PINK 


Ladies in pink 

have long ago decided 
that what you think 
can always be divided 
into good sense 

about the tools you ply 
and an immense 


waste of wondering why. 


Violet Anderson. 





EDUARD LINDEMAN 


Eduard Lindeman is dead. There 
will be almost as much sorrow over 
this news in Canada as in his own 
country. For Lindeman belonged to 
Canada. too. He was here on many 
lo 


recreation 


in confer- 
or adult edu- 


himself 


occasions share our 


ences——on 


cation—and he made one 
of us. 

Through his writings Lindeman 
was the first to gain a wide public 
for adult education in the United 
States. His book The Meaning of 
Adult Education is still being read 
although it has been out of print 
than He 
nearly became firs{“@irector of the 
American Association for Adult Edu- 
cation but in his 
chosen position as Professor of Social 
Philosophy at the New York School 
of Social Work where his teaching, 
speeches and writing influenced most 
of the in work and 
adult education during the quarter- 
century fields of 
work were seeing their greatest de- 
velopment. 


for more twenty years. 


instead continued 


leaders social 


when these new 


Lindeman had _ unique _ insights 
about adult education for at the age 
of twenty, while he had already been 
earning his own living for ten years, 
he had never been to school and could 
neither read nor write. The exciting 
story of struggle from ignorance and 
poverty to intellectual leadership in 
pioneer fields of work has been told 
in his memoirs, soon, we hope, to be 


published. 
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Director’s Notes 











Very fittingly the New York School 
of Social Work a 
memorial chair in his honour. Cana- 
dian friends who wish to contribute 
may get more information from the 
office of the CAAE or by writing 
directly to Mrs. Richardson Pratt at 
the New York School of Social Work, 
2 East 9]st Street, New York 28. 


is establishing 


TRAINING IN POLITICS 

Every time a Federal election is 
called in Canada some people deplore 
the fact that so few people have had 
any practical training for politics and 
that our destiny may be being de- 
cided by people with no experience. 
At the same time we are inclined to 
be scornful about most political ap- 
prenticeship, especially along the 
model developed so pointedly in the 
film “The Great McGinty”. It 
interesting to note that some Ameri- 


Is 


cans are learning about politics in a 
different way. Many students while 
in university play a very active role 
in election campaigns. Recently there 
has been an increase in the number 
of interneships through which gifted 
university students are placed on the 
staff of a senator, congressman or 
state governor, satisfying strict re- 
quirements in what they are expected 
to do and securing university credit 
for their work. 


TELEVISION 


In the flood of materials that has 
come out on television and its use 


for education one might have missed 





the March 1953 edition of the 
UNESCO Courier. This entire jour- 
nal deals with educational television 
and has such articles as “The British 
Approach to Educational Television”. 
“France's Unique Contribution to 


TV For The Many” (which 


deals 


with how sets have been installed in 
community centres and used by men 


and women of the entire village), 
“The Case For and Against School 
TV” and “The World Television Pic- 
ture.” If you are bewildered by the 
clash of opinion and interest now 
going on in Canada this journal will 
tell you what other 

doing about the matter. 


countries are 


SUMMER COURSES 


In the of Foop For 
THOUGHT many courses planned by 
Canadian 


last issue 
universities for this sum- 
listed. Lists of courses 
being given this summer in Great 
Britain, on the continent of Europe 
and in American universities are all 
collected in the CAAE library and 
can be 


mer were 


secured on loan. 


TRADES AND LABOUR CONGRESS 
APPOINTS DIRECTOR OF 
EDUCATION 

President Bengough of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, the 
oldest 
workers, has announced the appoint- 


and largest association of 
ment of a Director of Organization 
and Education. He is Max Swerdlow, 
who has long been active in education 
and community affairs in Montreal 
and has several times represented the 
TLC at international meetings abroad. 
This move has been greeted with con- 
siderable approval. Both the Cana- 
dian Congress of Labour and the 


Canadian and Catholic Confederation 
of Labour already have Directors ot 
Education, Howard Conquergood and 
Fernand Jolicoeur respectively. 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE 
UNIVERSITY FOR ADULT 
EDUCATION 

In the most recent edition of the 
quarterly Adult Education published 
by the National Institute of Adult 
Education in England there is a con- 
tinuation of what has been called the 
“Great Debate”. 
of the responsibility of the university 
in adult education which has occupied 
the attention of many British scholars 
for more than a year now. 

R. D. Waller 


cussion with a forceful article and 


This is a discussion 


continues the dis- 
appends an excellent reading list on 
the subject. In the same context it is 
interesting to note the UNESCO pub- 
lication on University Extension in 
Canada, and the United 
States, short but 
penetrating review and analysis by 
Cyril O. Houle; also to note that 
critical studies about university ex- 


England 


which contains a 


tension are now being made in the 
United States. Members of the Na- 
tional Council will well remember 
the urgent enquiry put to them by 
Dr. Mackintosh during his address 
to the Council in which he asked that 
guidance should be given to Cana- 
dian universities about their responsi- 
bility to adults. 


LIFE ADJUSTMENT BOOKLETS 
Those who need program material 
dealing with many phases of growing 
up, and those who are admirers of 
good style in pamphlet writing, will 
be equally impressed with a lengthy 
series of new pamphlets published by 





the Science Research Associates at 
57 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10. 
Science Research Associates first be- 
came known to Canadians as pub- 
lishers of guidance material for ado- 
lescents. There are three series of 
these current publications. First are 
the Junior Life Adjustment Booklets 
written for girls and boys in upper 
elementary and junior high school 
vears. Titles include: “Getting Along 
With Parents.” “Guide to Good Man- 
ners.” “High School Ahead,” “Your 
Problems: How To Handle Them.” 
Next are the Life Adjustment Book- 
The 
subjects are varied: “Understanding 
Yourself.” Your Read- 
ing.” “Understanding Politics.” 
“Baby Sitter’s Handbook,” “Keeping 
Up With The News” are just samples. 


lets for high school students. 


“Streamline 


A recent booklet in this series is en- 
titled “What You Should Know About 
Social Class”. It puts down in under- 
standable form what anthropologists 
are beginning to learn about our 
society. and is written by a competent 
social scientist, W. Lloyd Warner. 
The last series. designed for teachers 
and others who work with children. 
“Emotional 
“When 
“Helping 
“Helping 


include such titles as 
Problems of Growing Up.” 
Start 


Choose 


Children 
Youth Careers.” 


Children Solve Problems”. 


Dating.” 


In addition to able writing and 


careful research all of these pamph- 


and 
have been designed by a competent 


lets are delightfully illustrated 


typographer. 


Further information and a com- 


plete list of titles can be secured from 


the publisher. Sample copies can 


be loaned to you from the office of 


the CAAE. 


RESEARCH IN THE TRAINING 
OF TEACHERS 

Publishing being as hazardous as 
it is in Canada, few educators seem 
able to find time for writing or are 
able to persuade a publisher to take 
a risk on their manuscripts. An ex- 
ception to this is Dr. Henry Bowers, 
Principal of the Normal School at 
Stratford, Ontario. who is the author 
of a number of books as well as many 
journal articles. J. M. Dent and Sons 
have now brought out his latest book. 
a brief survey of work carried on in 
his school dealing with the academic 
background, personality traits, capa- 
city, and eventual success of students 
The title of the 
book is Research in The Training oj 
Teachers and it can be secured from 
the publishers at 224 Bloor St. West. 
Toronto. The price is $2.25. 


in normal schools. 


This book is certainly not for the 
general reader but anyone who 
spends much time in the selection and 
training of workers for adult educa- 
tion will find it interesting and profit- 
able. The research as reported so far 
is rarely conclusive but some of the 
questions that must be asked are be- 
ginning to be looked at in a straight- 


forward way. 


FATHER, GOD BLESS HIM 

Dr. E. A. Corbett’s memoir of his 
father. Father. God Bless Him, arriv- 
ed too late for review in this issue. 
It is now on sale. however, and may 
be obtained in book stores or from 
the publishers, Ryerson Press, To- 
The price is $250 and the 
number of pages is 76. 


ronto. 








Here and There 








JOINT PLANNING COMMISSION 
The annual “Spring Planning” 
event. the fifth of its kind, took place 
at the Chateau Laurier. 
\pril 24th. * 
one day only, and while the purpose 
the the 
from previous 
had expressed 
“Big Ideas” 


meeting. 


Ottawa. on 
The conference lasted for 


remained 
differed 


organizations 


same, procedure 
The 
their 
in advance 
the 


for a 


years. 


views on the 
of the 
afternoon session was set aside 
of the 
which had emerged from an 


\ccordingly, 
consideration over-riding 
theme 
analysis of the replies to the ques- 
tionnaire. 

Mr. 
Frank Peers reviewed the work of a 
had 
convened to analyze the results of the 
recent J.P.C. 


swers indicated a widespread concern 


Before introducing the panel, 


special committee which been 


questionnaire. The an- 
about what was happening to people 
in the course of Canada’s phenomenal 
Accordingly. Re- 


Expanding 


growth, “Human 


and Canada’s 
had 
theme for the coming year. In a sub- 
of it 
would be possible only to deal with 
it in the 
discussion, an economist 


sources 


Economy” been selected as a 


ject such tremendous scope, 
broad terms. To introduce 
Dr. Weeks. 
from the Defence Production Depart- 
ment would speak on the economic 
Prof. 
College. the social implications, and 


Mrs. Wilson. National 


Citizens’ Forum. 


implications; Porter. Carleton 
Secretary, 
the 
problem of resources and materials. 


would review 


Dr. 


summary 


Weeks. in presenting a brief 
of the 
tions of Canada’s development. posed 
“What will be the effect 
in the 


economic implica- 
the question: 
if Canada continues to grow 
future as it has in the past?” Pro- 
viding that war doesn’t break out and 
that there are no major economic up- 
sets in the U.S. it is probable that 
the 
increase 
1971. 


sion it is of crucial importance how 


gross national production will 
10% in 1961 and LOO% 
In this continuous expan- 


by 
in 
Canada’s natural 


resources are 


handled. Industrialization will con- 


tinue. though it may change in 
tent: there will be 
tion and further advances in mechani- 
zation. Half the increase in the labour 


If 


there 


con- 


greater urbaniza- 


force is due to immigrant labour. 
Canada’s growth is to continue, 
will be 
of immigrants estimated at approxi- 
150.000 


need for a continuing flow 


mately a year. 


Professor Porter, in reviewing the 
that are 
taking place in Canada today, stressed 


the lack of the 


sciences. It is possible only to specu- 


basic demographic changes 


research in social 
late on what is happening to people 
living in a highly industrialized and 
In the shift to 
are getting big- 
there is a fall in the birthrate and 
In 
one out of twenty-seven was a 
wife: 195] out of 
Crime and illness are higher in 
the larger cities. 


expanding society. 
urbanization, cities 
ger: 
consequent changes in the family. 
1941, 
working in one 
nine, 


and the more urbani- 





zation there is—the greater the strati- 
fication of society. 

Where is Canada’s population com- 
ing from? 

What are the problems of the fu- 
ture of the Canadian family? 

What kind of services are required, 
both public and private. to meet the 
needs 7 

What kind of educational system? 

Mrs. Wilson stressed the fact that 
the theme under discussion was not 
a topic but rather a developing situ- 
ation. in the context of which pro- 
grams must be planned during the 
coming years. Organizations were ad- 
vised first to look at the overall pic- 
ture: 
|. To discover the ways in which the 

theme relates to their work. 

To search for materials. Because 
of the changing situation, books, 
and even pamphlets are not writ- 
ten. Organizations will have to 
work harder to find what they 
want. 


Articles. such those in 


Fortune and The Economist. 


(a) as 
and newspapers and _periodi- 
cals Financial Post, Mac- 
Lean’s, Canadian Business 
were mentioned as possible 
sources for general informa- 
tion. 

The reports of three confer- 
ences will be of special in- 
terest. 

June 1952 
“The Social Impact of In- 
the 


Laval University 


dustrialization in Prov- 
ince of Quebec.” 
Westinghouse Conjerence 


November 1953—in which a 


series of experts attempt to 
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probe the shape of Canada 
30 years hence. 
Couchiching 
1953. 


Peace 


Conference 
\ugust Theme: “Is 
W orld Possible r 
Speeches at this conference 
will be mimeographed and 
available from the C.B.C. 
Service of Organizations in 
fields 
Welfare 


Planning 


specialized such 


as 
Council. 


Asso- 


Canadian 

Community 

ciation, etc. 
To 


Theme. 


promote an interest in the 


have an 
opportunity and a_ responsibility 


Organizations 


to help to create the materials. 
By a study and interpretation of 
their needs. materials can be de- 
veloped in: 
(a) radio nationally, locally 
(b) films and filmstrips 
(c) newspapers and_ periodicals 
(d) organizational journals. 
Organizations might also explore 
the possibility of joint effort in the 
creation and promotion of materials. 
In his summary of the day’s pro- 
ceedings. Dr. Kidd referred to the 
complexity and comprehensiveness of 
the subjects under review. He com- 
mented favourably on the discipline 
exerted by the members and special 
guests in adjusting their remarks to 
a rigid time schedule, and he noted 
the evidence of maturity with which 
the members confronted an acute sit- 
uation—not as a crisis but as a con- 
tinuing problem. There was evidence 
also in the preparatory work and in 
the day’s proceedings that the Joint 
Planning Commission was beginning 
to learn the extremely difficult task 
of planning together. 





COUNTRY WOMEN OF WORLD 
TO MEET IN TORONTO 

Rural women from all parts of the 
world will be coming to the tri- 
ennial conference of the Associated 
Country Women of the World to be 
held at the Royal York Hotel, August 
12-23. This will be the first time that 
the A.C.W.W. has held its gathering 
in Canada. Nearly 1,000 delegates 
and official visitors and observers 
are expected to attend, and at least 
23 countries will be represented. 
The theme of the Conference is to 
be: “How can the countrywoman as 
an individual. and through her 
society, take a more active part in 
international work?” The 
sions on this question will be parti- 
cularly significant in view of the fact 
that the A.C.W.W. has consultative 
status with the United Nations 
through ECOSOC, FAO, and 
UNESCO. As Mrs. Raymond Sayre 
of Ackworth, Iowa, president of the 
A.C.W.W.. says: 

“The acceptance of this new res- 
ponsibility with the United Nations 
has changed the character and nature 
of A.C.W.W.  Subtly and almost 


spontaneously our simply organized 


discus- 


group. informally promoting good- 
will and friendship, has become a 
responsible spokesman for over five 
million women around the world.” 

Of special interest at this Trien- 
nial is the fact that rural women will 
be coming for the first time from 
Pakistan. Egypt and Lebanon, and 
perhaps Japan and Jamaica. Mrs. 
Sayre recently made a trip around 
the world for the express purpose of 
seeing whether arrangements could 
be made for observers to come to 
Toronto from some of the countries 





DEPARTMENT OF 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 
UNIVERSITY OF 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Summer Session, 1953 
Fine Arts Program 


ARTS AND CRAFTS 


July 6-August 7—Painting for Pleasure 
July 6-August 7—Advanced Painting 
July 20-August 7—Elementary Ceramics 
July 20-August 7—Ceramic Workshop 
July 21-August 6—Batik 


FILM AND FILM UTILIZATION 
July 8-August 12—Focus on Film 
July 7-August 6—Photography Workshop 
MUSIC 


30—Practical Study of 
Concert and Opera 

6—Music Appreciation — 
Modern Music 


4—Five Concert Lectures 


THEATRE 


May 25-June 
6-August 


7-August 


6-July 25—Writing for Television 

6-August 18—Summer School of 
Theatre—Acting, 
Speech, Directing 
Stagecraft 











Africa which had not 
previously been represented at the 
A.C.W.W. and reports that the Ford 
Foundation will help to bring women 
from Pakistan and India. 


of Asia and 


Other countries to be represented 


at the conference include: Australia. 
British West Indies, Canada, Ceylon. 
Denmark. Eire. England and Wales. 
Finland. France. Germany. the Ne- 
therlands. New Zealand. Northern 
Ireland. Norway. Scotland. Sweden. 
Switzerland. the United States 
several parts of Africa. 


and 


UNESCO ASKS MEMBER STATES 
TO AID FREE FLOW OF 
INFORMATION 

UNESCO has reminded its 68 mem- 
ber States of a series of 11 measures 
they were urged to take to facilitate 





flow of information. As 
adopted by UNESCO's recent General 
Conference. 


the free 


these propose. among 


other things. that Member States: 
Adhere to the two UNESCO-spon- 
sored international Agreements which 
abolish import duties on books, news- 
works of 


sound 


papers. information 


films. 


equipment 


art. 
recordings. science 


and othe educational 


materials: 


Support LU NESCO’s efforts to facili- 
PI 


tate students. 


travel abroad for 

teachers. scientists and other workers 

in education. science and culture: 
Adhere to the [ NESC( )-sponsored 


Universal Copyright Convention: 
Grant books. newspapers and other 

materials 

other 


educational reduced mail- 


ing rates and benefits per- 


mitted under the Ul niversal 


Postal 
Convention; 

\id measures to obtain greater 
priorities and reduced telegraph rates 
for press messages; 
broad- 


Promote the use of radio 


casting by supporting the Interna- 


tional Telecommunication Union's 
efforts to achieve a just and orderly 
international distribution of high 
lrequencies. 

In response to a previous series of 
proposals, nine States have liberaliz- 
ed tariff laws affecting educational 
materials: five reduced postal rates 
broadened 


on printed matter: six 


application of a scheme permitting 


local 


subscriptions to 


local currency: at 
offices. for 


foreign 


payment in 
post 
and magazines. 


(UNESCO) 


new spaper 
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Money Management Program 
for Better Family Living 





Wise handling of money 
ts essential to building a satis- 
factory personal and business 
life. HFC's booklets and film- 
strips deal with the manage- 
ment of family rnuCcOmM: 
are educational 
no advertising. The 
folder lists current ma 
Send for you 
will open t 


re ali fi 


Practical Guides for 
Better Living 
HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE 
SEE he a 1 


Established in 
Canada in 1928 


1 » Informative booklets 
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